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EQUAL TO ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


AND BETTER THAN WILKIE COL- 
LINS, MISS BRADDON, OR MRS. WOOD. 
—Springfield Republican. 
ANEW STORY 
BY 


Mrs. Annie Edwards, 
Authors of “ Archie Lovell,” “ Ought we to 
Visit Her,” &c., &e. 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES, 


One Vol., 12mo, Fancy Cloth, $1.50 
_ - Paper, 1.00 


Wriiten with the care of a practiced and 
sure hand. It is an admirably natural and 
interesting story, admirably told. We like 
it— Buffalo Express. 


One of the brightest and best novels it has 
been our fortune to read lately is “ Ought we 
to Visit Her,’ by Mrs. Edwards. Mrs. Ed- 
wards’ Novels are always good.— New Haven 
Palladium. 


It is a novel of great merit. In every part, 
plot, thought, character and style, it is 


The Standard in the 


of excellence, are respectfully invited to fall in the 


THE STANDARD! 


Our New Collection of Music for Choirs,Conventions, | 


Van! 


All other Church Music Books, of whatever degree 








and Singing Schools. It cannot be excelled in | 


quality, and intends to lead in circulation. 


Some of the Merits, Short Theory. Abun 
dant Material, Sacred and Secular, for practice. Ex 
cellent set of Metrical Tunes, in large dese print and 
not crowded ta great advantage. Unusually good 
collection of Anthems, Set Pieces, &c. The com 
vilers, Messrs, L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, and Hl. | 
*. PALMER of Chicago, are perhaps the most skilful | 
men of their time in adapting music to the wants of 
the “singing” public, Price, $1.50. Specimen 
copies sent, for the present, post-paid, for $1 25. 





A Perfect The printers cannot 
keep pace with the demand! Ditson and 
Co.’s 


Success ! 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


BY JOHANN STRAUSS. 


It is a large hook [of 250 pages, full sheet music 
size], filled with the best Strauss Music, Waltzes, 
Polkas, Quadrilles, &c., including those performed in 
this country, under the direction of the great com 
poser. 

About $40.00 worth of music are included in the 
“Gems” which are, however, sold for the diminutive 
price of 

$2 0 in Boards, $3.00 in Cloth. 


Boar Sent, post-paid, 
for the retail price. 


0. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
(. 11. DITSON and Co., New York. 


Now Ready. Double Number, July and August, 1872. 
‘+ AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST :a Literary Re- 

gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
hew number, contains,with other articles, the follow- 
ing: Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester, L’Al- 
lemagne aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
of Hugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 
Obituary, Literary Goxsip, Correspondence, Book 
Catalogues, ete. Subscription. $1 per year; cheap 
edition, cents. Send stamp for specimen number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &C., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanehi>. 





WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Sixreentu Sr., New Yorx., 





strikingly excellent.—Zaunton Gazette. 
Mrs. Annie Edwards’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought we to Visit Her,............... $1.00 
SI as 5 isc sata vnkiendnsccowed 1.00 


Stephen Lawrence Yeoman,............ 1.25 
Susan Fielding,......... i aia ce-caeareees 1.00 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price, 


Sheldon and Company, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


The American Conservatory of 
Music. 


_Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva- 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The * ew Musi 
j cal Gazette” is published at the office of the Con- 

servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 
Fred. Buss, Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





: ey - @ 

POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, October 19, 1872, will close at 


this office on Wednesday at 12 M., on Thursday at 
11 4.M., and on Saturday at 5 and 11 A.M. 








P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1872. 


ZOECOME, | 





[ Prick 10 Cents. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OR LIFE TO THE HAIR,|G. W. Carleton & Co., 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. | 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and ix an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL | 
WAYS CURED, Thorough investiation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

Office hours from 11 a. M., to 5p. M., 
days, when the hours are 1 to 8 P.M, 


KK. M. DEPUY, 
300 ADELPHI_ST., Brooklyn, N. Y 


ERN 








except Fri 










[GREAT WESTERN. $c 
a a on ORKS 
gx P.0. BOX 1155 PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150, Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 
| to $75. Revolvers, $6 to $25. Send Stamp for Price- 
| List. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c, bought or traded for. 
PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 





Particular attention paid to orders. ; 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 
1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 


All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
out ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole, 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&e., &e. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 & 7 John Street. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” . 





A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 

A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 


Address 


dangerous ! 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


tS 
JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 


Is Now Ready—Published This Day. 
JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published, It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 

This famous Allminax has been published for four 
years, and every reader of the New York ALBIon 
ought to have ‘each number, They'll make you 
laugh and prow fat. Buy them at once. Delays are 

Price 2% cents each. 
Josh Billings’ other Books are : 
JOSHEBILLINGS’ SAYINGS. 

A biographical, metaphysical and very scientific 
work full of proverbs, fun, and philosophy ‘on the 
half shell’’—with lots of comic pictures. Beautifully 
bound in cloth. Price $1 50. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 

A very slippery and remarkable book, containing 
the latest sayings and proverbs of the great American 
humorist. Full comic illustrations, bound in cloth. 
Price $150. 


THE M A RRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other po yular novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter”—" Chris and Otho” and the ‘* Widower.” 
Large, handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 
1.75. 





Se 


FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transladed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 


ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
cious little pic uant, iy | book on the social and 
fashionable foibles of the day. By a bright, clever 
young lady. Full of humor, satire, anc charming 
illustrations, Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Publishea—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunehine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘* Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
are :— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 

English Orphans, 
Cousin Maude, 
Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 
Rose Mather, Millbank. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT! 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
decpest interest throughout the thinking world. 


Cameron Pride, 
Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthingtoa, 
Mead ow Brook, 





TRUE AS STEEL. 

Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other po ular 
novels, * Alone’—‘“ Hidden Path’—* Moss-bide”_- 
** Nemesis *’"—** Miriam ”’—“ Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — ‘‘ Sunnybank” — * Phemie’s 
Temptation” —** Ruby’s Husband”—*‘ Empty Heart" 
—* At Last’’—etc. 12mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


a” These books are beautifully bound—-sold every 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
prise, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 











“DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co. 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. | 





(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Madison, Square, New York. 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 
OFTHE 


BRADBURY 


REDUCTION_IN, PRICES] 


Iw ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sy mpathetic, 


mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 


(2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest contidence 
We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfae- 


of the Christian public. 


tion. 


Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
They are reliable. 


it, or to order second-hand pianos. 
MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 
8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C 
D. D. FORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 


M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 


E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 


ware, O. 
DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE. Editor Sunday Schoo! Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford street M. E. Church, 


New York. 
Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington{Del. 
THF ODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 
The best manufactured ; 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; 
instalments received for the same. 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. 


monthly 


tuned and repaired. 


Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Send for 


Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 
illustrated price list. 


omee of Public Buildings, Grounds and ¥ orks, | 
U. 8. poy Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 5 
Messre. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to OW m. B. 
Bradbury : 


Gentlemen,—Mre. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Piano 


which #he purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 


Mr. Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
60 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 


ing me how I like one of my chil'ren! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they woukd say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice, I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It isa very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON, 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 





427 Broome Street, New phil 
F. G. SMITH. H. 7. M’COUN 


A CREAT OFFER I! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N, Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO. 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- | No, 


ciuding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
casn, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the sanw to let. and rent applied if puseieeed. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, ‘a new kind o' PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made 
Sheet Music, yy Books, and Music Merchandise. 
c atalogues mailed, 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
Rat cushion, at greatly reduced prices. 

Tables, complete, $275 cach, and other sizes at and 
respondiug rates. Warciooms, corner of Canal cor- 
Contre treet s. 





' 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMI 
for Perforation int« 


the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, t 
orevent alteration 


and penetrsie the 
fibre of the paper,anc 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals, The 





check is moved furwacu by the upward action of the 


lever of the machine. Price $20 
J. G. MOODY, 
€3 Trinity Building. P.O. Box wes, New York. 


CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


PIANO. 


warranted six years, 


Old pianos taken 
Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 


New 5x!0 


Checks, Drafts, &c., 


The points are in 'zod 


At the Great Fast-side Fancy 
Goods and Millinery Estab- 
lishment. 


E. Ridley & Son, 


CRAND STREET, N. Y. 


FIVE FLOORS FILLED WITH NEW 

GOODS. 
First floor. 

Our own taperation, © SILK, BONNET 
and MANTILL.A VELV 

BLACK and COLORED DV ELVETEENS, 
50c., 75c., $1 and upward. 

as JK ., DEPARTMENT — TURQUOISE, 
SATINS 

GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS at 1ic., 
and 5c. 
~~ caeeads in SASHES and SASH RIB- 
30 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 
200 CARTONS FEATHERS and FLOW- 


ERS. 
Cheap Silk’ Fringes. 
Lot of LADIES’ NECK-TIES at 25c. and 
45c., half price. 

By every steamer From Europe. 
NEW FANCY GOODS, 
NEW JEWELRY, 

COMBS, BRUSHES, JETS, EMBROIDE- 

RIES, SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS. 


KID GLOVES 


At e., at 50c. the pair. 
Two buttons at 75c., $1 and $1 25 per pair. 
Gents’ Kids at $1 and $1 50, warranted. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


BONNETS, EVERYTHING NEW. 

MATERIALS, STRAW, VELVET, 
PLUSH, TURQUOISE. 

BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF ENGLISH 
ROUND HATS. 

OUR TRIMMED HAT DEPARTMENT 
weer REPAY CAREFUL EXAMINA- 
TION 
Largest and cheapest stock in the City to 


select from. 
UNDER-GARMENTS AND 


L — = 
CLOTHIN 

Cc HILDREN’S CLOAKS, HATS, CAPS, 
&e. 


20c., 





THIRD FLOOR—JOBBING EXCLU- 
SIVELY. 
FOURTH FLOOR—JOBBING AND 


MANUFACTORY. 
FIFTH FLOOR—TOY AND CURIO- 
SITY DEPARTMENT. 


NOW_ OPEN with an IMMENSE STOCK of 
SWISS BASKETS, WICKER-WORK, hg DOLLS 
and FANCY GOODS, CABINET-WORK, &c., &c. 
All our own importation and - ang 


E. Ridley & Son, 


on =, atte — mins GRAND STREET. 
62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET, 
Brinn block east from the the Bowery. 





INSTRUCTION. — 


~ CHARLIER- 
Protestant French Institute 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 
Nos, 126, 128, 130 East 2Athest,, 
Near Madison Park. 


Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17. College, Busi- 
ness, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri- 
mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 
Catalogues with full details. Home after Sept. 2. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. — 


MISS ‘COMSTOCK’S SCHOOL. 
32 West 40th street, being duplicated by the 
connection of No. 34, the number of oarding pupils 


(always limited) will be increased this year to 
sixteen. 
Single rooms if desired. 
Persons unacquainted with the distinctive charae- 
feristics of this English, French and German lady's 
school may learn them from circulars or personally, 
at any time, by a plying as above, opposite Reservoir 
Park, Murray Hill, New York. 
be at home from Se pt. 4. 

Fall term commences Sept. 24. 


"NATIONAL tite EAMSHIP 


FORTNIGHTLY TO _ FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
ihn From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
AMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOO 
S''NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTO SAND 





Miss Comstock will 








SPAIN......... 4,850 tons. Ene: 2 

,| Eeypr... nO Eri _ intent S308 " 
HoLuanp.. 3,800 “* ienveres. vse 3815 
Dl ixntiwes 4,000 ** PENNSYLVANIA..2. bei 

) | bray 4,0 TA. = 

, | FRANCE...... 2“ CanaDA........: - 


Tue QUEEN... I acktceen 


3, 
‘Rates of Passage. 
ba Liverpool or Queenstown: 
1} Cab 
i * prepaid from Liverp’l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 
“ to Liverp'l or Quemsasee and Seen hi “s 
Stee! ‘rage, to Averpool, Queenstown or London. $28** 
prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Londonderry, or Loncon e323 “ 


For freight or passage apply at the O 
Company, ¢9 Broadway. ated speeds, 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





ia (ecnnn hice ne cebiibiresaiiiene $75 and $65 © urrency P 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
ey and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not a ing Steerage.—First Clase, 

ag © Second Class, £18. 


By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston lo Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnr. 





‘Reduction in Passage Rates. 
ANCHOR 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY way from 
EW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at pan to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURES. 


EXPRESS® STEAMERS 


LINE. 





EXTRA STEAMERS. 


Europa.......Sat., Oct. ‘9. | Caledonia...Wed., Oct. 23 
Angha. .  .Sat., Oct. 26. | Trinacria...Wed., Nov. 6 
India.... ....Sat., Nov. 2. | lowa.......Wed., Nov.20 
Californ ia...Sat., Nov. 9. | Caledonia Wed., Dee. 4 
Australia... .Sat..Nov. 16. | Trinacria....Wed., Dec.18 
Vict oria.....Sat., Nov. 23. | lowa........Wed., Jan. 1 


ta noon, from Pier No. 20 North River 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 
Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 
First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120 
Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 
Certificates at lowest rates. can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 
Apply at the Company's offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 idhscetemintes rreen. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS., 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

ate os CELTIC, REPUBLIC, eS ~ pias 
BALTIC MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC 

6,000 ‘tone burden—3,000 h. p. each. 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
ze the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


cit 

Fassengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 

valled, eat ing 

ETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
aauee aot rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewarde ee ge a these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send tor friends from the Old Coun: 
try can now obtsin steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, Tndia, Australia, 
China, ete. 

a tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[An & LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNAT! muSSDAYS 
Rates of Sasa. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 





Pay: ate in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Finer Cap z STEBRAGE............ $30 
Do to pee Do to London. 3a 
Do 90 Do to Paris.... 38 





Do to Halifax,N.S S$. 20| Do toHalifax, N.S. 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. 


STEE 
Payable in Gold. oan, 


Payable in Curre es 
wandee . £80 | Liverpool... 
Halifax..... aeibdansweine PP isn. ccseccsseas 8 
Tickets sold to and from | England, Ireland, ‘and the 
Continent, at moderate rate 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
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NOTHING CARES. 

Ay, nothing cares: the buds peep out 
Through the glory of waving grasses ; 
The lime-tree flings its passionate breath 
To the light wind as it passes. 

The roses cluster, crimson and white, 

In affluent glow and bloom ; 

The sunshine lends its careless light 

To the cradle and the tomb. 

The wild birds sing mid the wedding chimes, 
Or the mourners’ sobbing prayers ; 

The seasons keep their stated time, 

Life passes ; nothing cares. 


Our joy cannot soften the keen gray skies, 

Or the sting of the glittering frost ; 

Our cry cannot sadden the spring’s sweet sizhs, 
On the merry breezes tossed ; 

Our woe does not cloud the summer’s flush, 

As it gladdens o’er land and lea; 

Our triumph sinks down when the autumn hush, 
Claims its grave tranquillity. 

Oh, never a touch of sympathy, 

Great Nature’s magic wears. 

We strive, and stumble, and moan, and die : 
Life passes ; nothing cares. 


Oh, love them, while our days are bright, 
Beavty, and life, and flowers. 
Let them give our summer added light, 
Let them bless our few bright hours, 
And when the certain shadows creep, 
Over the path we po, 
Let us turn away from it all, and weep, 
And bear, as we may, our woe ; 
Asking no comfort from outward things, 
That but jar and mock our prayers, 
For a bitter truth experience brings, 
We die; and nothing cares. 

—All the Year Roand. 


saiiesonintasilisesaciiai 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XIL—ROSE COTTAGE TO LET. 


It was probably not without a certain amount of considera- 
tion and cireumspection that John Calverley had fixed upon 
Hendon as the place in which to establish his second home, 
to which to take the pretty, trusting girl who believed herself 
to be his wife. It was a locality in which she could live re- 
tired, and in which there was very little chance of his being 
recognised. It offered no advantages to gentlemen engaged 
in the City—it was not accessible by either boat, ’bus, or rail ; 
the pony carriages of the inhabitants were for the most part 
confined to a radius of four miles in their jourveys, and Davis's 
coach and the carrier’s waggon were the sole means of com- 
munication with the metropolis. 

Also, in his quiet, undemonstrative way, Mr. Calverley had 
taken occasion to make himself acquainted withethe names, 
social position, and antecedents of all the inhabitants, and to 
ascertain the chances of their ever having seen or heard of 
him, which he found on inquiry were very remote. They 
were for the most part Hendon born and bred, and the few 
settlers amongst them were retired tradesmen, who had some 
connexion with the place, and who were not likely, from the 
nature of the business they had pursued while engaged in 
commerce, to have become acquainted with the person, or 
even to have heard the name of the head of the tirm in Mine- 
ing-lane. About the doctor and the clergyman, as being the 
persons with whom he would most likely be brought into 
contact, he was especially curious. But his anxiety was ap- 
peased on learning that Mr. Brcadbent was of a Devonshire 
family, and bad practised in the neighborhood of Tavistock 
previous to his purchase of old Doctor Fleeme’s practice ; 
while the vicar, Mr. Tomlinson, after leaving Oxford, had 
gone to a curacy near Durham, whence he had been trans- 
ferred to Hendon. 

So, when he had decided upon the house, and Alice had 
taken possession of it, John Calverley congratulated himself 
on having settled her down in a place where not merely he 
was unknown, but where the spirit of inquisitiveness was 
unknown also. He heard of no gossipping, no iaquiries as to 
who they were, or where they had come from. Comments, 
indeed, upon tbe disparity of years between the married cou- 
ple reache@ his ears; but that he was prepared for, and did 
not mind, as long as Alice was loving and true to him. What 
cared he how often the world called him old, and wondered 
at her choice ? 

It must be confessed that concerning the amount of gossip 
talked about him and his household, John Calverley was very 
much deceived. The people of Hendon were not different 
fron the people of any other place,and though they lived re- 
mote from the world, they were just as fond of talking about 
the aflairs of their neighbors as fashionable women round the 
tea-table in their boudoirs, or fashionable men in the smok- 
ing-room of their clubs. They discussed Mrs. A.’s tantrums 
and Mrs. B.’s stinginess, the doctor's wife’s jealousy, and the 
parson’s wife’s airs; all each others’ short-comings were re- 
gularly gone through, and it was not likely that the house- 
hold at Rose Cottage would be suffered to escape. On the 
contrary, it was a standing topic, and a theme for infinite dis- 
cussion. Not that there was the smallest doubt amongst the 
neighbors as to the propriety of Alice’s conduct, or the least 
question about her being the old gentleman’s wife, but the 
mere fact of Mr. Claxton’s being an old gentleman, and hav- 
ing such a young and pretty wife, excited a vast amount of 
talk ; and when it was found that Mr. Claxton’s business 
caused him to be constantly absent from home, there was no 
end to the speculation as to what that absence might not give 
rise. There seemed to be some sort of notion among the in- 
habitants that Alice would some day be carried bodily away, 
and many an innocent artist with his sketch-book in his 
breast-pocket, looking about him in search of a subject, has 
been put down by Mtss M’Craw and her friends as a danger- 
ous character, full of desperate designs upon Mr. Claxton’s 
domestic happiness. 

Miss M’Craw was a lady who took great interest in her 
neighbors’ aftairs, having but few of her own to attend to, 
and being naturally of an excitable and inquiring disposition, 


she bad made many advances towards Alice, which had not| “It is precisely because I do grind away all the day in the 


| been very warmly reciprocated, and the consequence was} City, I do weary my brain, I do want a little relaxation, that 
that Miss M’Craw devoted a large portion of her time to es-| you do net see me in the Park, where I should have to ride 
pionage over the Rose Cottage establishment, and to com- | up and down that ghastly Row, and talk nonsense to the frib- 


menting upon what she gleaned iu a very vicious spirit. 
Early in the year in which the village was startled by the 
{news of Mr. Claxton’s death, Miss M’Craw was entertaining 
two or three of her special friends at tea in her little parlor, 
\from the window of which she could command a distant 
| view of the Rose Cottage garden gate, when the conversation, 
| Which had been somewhat flagging, happened to turn upon 
Alice, and thenceforth was carried on briskly. 

“ Now, my dear,” said Miss M’Craw, in pursuance of an 
observation she had previously made, “ we shall see whether 
he comes back again. This is Wednesday, is it not? Well, 
he has been here for the last three Wednesdays, always just 
about the same time, between six and seven o’clock, and 
always doing the same thing.” 

“Who is he? and what is it all about, Martha?” asked 
Mrs. Gannup, who had only just arrived, and who had been 
going through the ceremony known as “taking oft her 
things” in the little back parlor, while the previous conver- 
sation had been carried on. 

“Oh, you were not here, Mrs. Gannup, and didn’t hear 
what I said,” said Miss M’Craw. “ I was mentioning to these 
ladies that for the last three Wednesdays there has come a 
strange gentleman to our village, quite a gentleman too, 
riding on horseback, and with a groom behind him, well- 
dressed, and really,” added Miss M’Craw, with a simper, 
“quite good-looking !” 

She was the youngest of the party, being not more than 
forty-three years old, and in virtue of her youth was occa- 
sionally given to giggling and blushing in an innocent and 
playful manner. 

“ Never mind his looks, Martha,” said one of the ladies, in 
an admonitory tone, “ tell Mrs. Gannup what you saw him 

0.” 


“ Always the same,” said Miss M‘Craw. “ He always leaves 
the groom at some distance behind him, and rides up by the 
side of the Claxtons’ hedge, and sits on his horse staring over 
into their garden. If you wind up that old music-stool to the 
top of its screw,” continued the innocent damsel, “ and put it 
into.that corner of the window, and move the bird-cage, by 
climbing on to it you can see a bit of the Claxtons’ lawn ; 
and each time that I have seen this gentleman coming up the 
hill I have put the stool like that and looked out. Twice 
Mrs. Claxton was on the lawn, but directly she saw the man 
staring at her she ran into the house. 

“Who,” said Mrs. Gannup, “ who is she that she should 
not be looked at as well as anybody else? I hate such mock 
modesty !” 

“And what I was saying before you came in, dear,” cried 
Miss M‘Craw, who fully agreed with the sentiment just enun- 
ciated, “ was, that this being Wednesday, perhaps he will 
come again to-day. I fixed our litle meeting for to-night, in 
order that you might all be here to see him in case he should 
come. It is strange, to say the least of it, that a young man 
should come for three weeks running and stare in ata garden 
belonging to people whom he does not know, at least, whom 
I suppose he does not know, for he has never made an at- 
tempt to go to the front gate to be let in.” 

“ There is something about these Claxtons ——” said Mrs. 
Gannup. 

And the worthy lady was not permitted to finish her sen- 
tence, for Miss M’Craw, springing up from her chair, cried, 
“There he is, again, I declare, and punctual to the time I 
told you! Now bring the music-stool, quick !” 

Her visitors crowded round the window, and saw a tall 
man with a long fair beard ride up to the hedge of the Clax 
tous’ garden, as had been described by Miss M’Craw, rein in 
his horse, and stand up in his stirrups to look over the 
hedge. 

So far the programme had been carried out exactly, to the 
intense delight of the on-lookers. 

“Tell us,’ cried Mrs. Gannup to Miss M’Craw, who was 
mounted on a music-stool, “ tell us, is she in the garden ?” 

“She? No,” cried Miss M’Craw, from her coigne of van- 
tage, “ she is not, but he is. Mr. Claxton is walking up and 
down the lawn with his hands behind his back, and direct] 
the man on horseback saw him he ducked down. See, he is 
off already!” And as she spoke the rider turned his horse’s 
head, and, followed by his groom, cantered slowly away. 

When he had gone for about a mile he reduced his horse’s 
pace to a walk, and sitting back in his saddle, indulged in a 
low, noiseless, chuckling laugh. 

“It was John Calverley, no doubt about that,” he said to 
himself. “I thought it was he a fortnight ago, but this time 
I am sure of it. Fancy that sedate old fellow, so highly 
thought of in the City, one of the pillars of British commerce, 
as they call him, spending his spare time in that pretty box 
with that lovely creature. From the glance I had of her at 
the window just now she seems as bewitching as ever. What 
a life for her, to be relegated to the society of an old fogey 
like that—old enough to be her father at the very least, and 
knowing nothing except about subjects in which she can 
scarcely be expected to take much interest. Not much even 
of that society, I should say, for old Calverley still continues 
to live with his wife in Walpole-street, and can only come 
out here occasionally, of course. What a dull time she must 
have of it, this pretty bird; how she must long for some com- 
panionship ; for instance, that of a man more of her own age, 
who has travelled, and who knows the world, and can amuse 
her, and treat her as she ought to be treated.” 

Thus communing with himself, the good-looking, light- 
bearded gentleman rode on towards London, crossing the top 
of Hampstead Heath, and making his way by a narrow path, 
little frequented, but apparently well known to him, into the 
Finchley-road. There, close by the Swiss Cottage, he was 
joined ‘by another equestrian, a gentleman equally well 
mounted and almost equally good-looking. This gentleman 
stared very much as he saw the first-named rider pass by the 
end of the side-road up which he was passing, and sticking 
spurs into his horse quickly came up with him. 

“My dear Wetter,” he cried, after they had exchanged 
salutations, “ what an extraordinary fellow you are. You 
have still got the chestnut thoroughbred, I see ; do you con- 
tinue to like him?” 

“T still have the chestnut thoroughbred, and I continue to 
like him,” said Mr. Wetter, with a smile, “ though why I am 
an extraordinary fellow for that I am at a loss to perceive.” 

“ Not for that, of course,” said his friend, “ that was merely 
said par parenthese. You are an extraordinary fellow be- 
cause ope never sees you in the Park, or in any place of that 
sort, and because one finds you riding alone here, evidently 
on your way back from some outlandish place in the north- 
west, after grinding away in the City, and wearying your 
brain as you must do with your enormous business ; one would 
think you would like a little relaxation.” 





bles and the fools I meet there. It is precisely in search of 
the relaxation you speak that I ride out to the north-west or 
the south-east, it little matters to me where, so long as I can 
tind fresh air and green trees, and the absence of my fellow- 
creatures.” 

“You are polite, by Jove,” said his friend, with a laugh, 
“considering that I have just joined you.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean you, Lingard,” said Mr. Wetter. “ My 
ride is over for the day. When I reach the turnpike yonder 
I look, upon myself as within the confines of civilisation, and 
behave myself accordingly.” 

“You certainly are a very exdraordinary fellow,” said Mr. 
Lingard, who was one of those gushing creatures whom no- 
thing could silence. “ They were talking of you only yester- 
day at the Darnley Club.” 

“Indeed,” said Wetter, without betraying the shghtest in- 
terest in his manner, “ and what were they pleased to say of 
me ?” ; 

“They were saying what a wonderful fellow you were, 
considering that whereas three years ago you had scarcely 
been heard of in London, you had made such a fortune and 
held such a leading position.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Wetter, with a pleasant smile, “ they said 
that did they ?” 

“What Mr. Sleiner wondered was, that you did not get 
yourself made a baronet, like those other fellows.” 

a that was Sleiner,” said Mr. Wetter, still with his 
smile. 

‘“* And Mopkinson said you would not care about that. He 
believed you intended to marry a woman of high family.” 

“ Ah, that was Mopkinson,” said Mr. Wetter, still smiling. 

“ Podlinbury said marriage was not in your way at all, and 
then they all jaughed.” 

“Did Podlinbury say that ’” said Mr. Wetter, grinning from 
ear to ear. “ Now [really cannot conceive what should have 
made them all laugh.” 

“T cannot imagine myself,” said Mr. Lingard, “ and I told 
them so, and then they all roared worse than ever.” 

“Let me make amends for your having been laughed at on 
my account, my dear Lingard, by asking you to dinner. Come 
and dine with me at the club to-night. We shall have time 
to wash our hands and to get to table by half-past eight?” 

“No, not to-night, thanks,” said Mr. Lingard, “1 am en- 
gaged, and I must push on, by the way, for I dine at eight. 
Shall we meet on Friday ?” : 

“ Friday? Where?” 

“ At the house of one of your City magnates. 
him, I suppose—Mr. Cabvedes td 

“ Mr. Calverley! Is there a dinner at his house in Great 
Walpole-street, on Friday ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Mr. Lingard, “a grand spread, I should 
imagine. A case of fortnight’s invitation. Sorry you are 
not going. Thought I should be sure to meet you there. 
Ta! ta!” And the young man kissed his hand in ad‘eu, and 
cantered away. 

“ That’s a delightful young creature,” said Mr. Wetter to 
himself, as he watched his friend’s departing figure. “If 
there were only a few more like him in the City it would not 


You know 








take me long to complete that fortune which I am piling to- 
gether. With what frankness and innocence he repeats all 
that is said about one by one’s friends, and how refreshingly 
he confides to one everything concerning himself, even to his 
dinner engagements. By the way, that reminds me of that 
dinner-party at Calverley’s, on Friday, At that dinner-party 
Calverley will necessarily be present. Friday would not be 
a bad day, therefore, for me to ride up again to Hendon, 
make some excuse for calling at the nest, and see if I can’ 
manage to get a sight of the bird. -I will make a mem. to 
that effect when I go in.” 

The world was right in declaring Mr. Wetter to be a very 
wealthy man. He was the second partner in, and English 
representative of, the great Vienna banking-house of Wetter 
and Stutterheim {with branches in Paris, London, Frankfort, 
and New York. He came to London quite unknown, save 
to a few of his countrymen, but he was speedily spoken of as 
aman of immense capacity, and as a financier of the first 
rank. Perfectly steady-going people were Wetter and Stut- 
terheim, doing a straightforward banking and agency busi- 
ness, with its quintupled operations, based upon the princi- 
ples laid down by the old house of Kribbs et Cie, to whom 
they had succeeded. Wetter and Stutterheim smiled with 
scorn at the wonderful schemes which were daily brought 
forward upon the Stock Exchange, and at the status and 
supposed success of the persons by whom they were “ pro- 
moted” and “ financiered.” They knew well enough how 
those matters were worked, and knew too what was gene- 
rally the fate of those involved in them. Wetter and Stut- 
terheim were quite content with the state of their balance on 
the thirty-first of every December, and content with the 
status which they occupied in the eyes of the chief mer- 
chant princes of the various cities where their banking busi- 
ness was carried on. 

Mr. Stutterheim managed the parent house in Vienna—the 
parent house, however, did not do a fourth of the business 
transacted by its London offspring—and only came to Lon- 
don once or twice a year. Ife was an elderly man, steady 
and responsible, but did not combine dash and energy with 
his more solid business qualifications, as did Mr. Henry Wet- 
ter, the head of the London house. 

Mr. Wetter lived in pleasant rooms in South Audley- 
street ; that is to say, he slept in them, and drank a hurried 
cup of coffes there in the morning when he did not break- 
fast at his club, but in general he followed the continental 
fashion, and took his first meal at about twelve o’clock in his 
private room at the bank after he had gone through and 
given his instructions upon the morning’s letters. He re- 
turned to his lodging to dress for dinner; he dressed always 
punctiliously, whether he dined in society or by himself at 
the club, and was seldom out of his bed after midnight. A 
man whom no one could accuse of any positive excess, who 
lived strictly within his means, and who was never seen in 
any disreputable company; yet a man at the mention of 
whose name in certain society there went round winks and 
shoulder shrugs, and men hinted “ that they could, and if 
they would,” &c. Henrich Wetter did not pay much atten- 
tion to these hints, or rather to the men from whom they 
came. They were not the style of men whose good or bad 
words were likely to have the smallest influence on his 
career ; his position was far too secure to be aflected by any- 
thing they might say. 

By anything any one might say, for the matter of that. 
He was full of that thought as he rode home after leaving 
Mr. Lingard. He had {played his cards well in his wildest 





dreams, but he had never hoped to climb to the height at which 
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he had actually arrived. Wealth? He did not spend a fifth | V r 
part of his income. His old mother had her villa at Kreuz-| and discuss at great length some sewing question of not the 
nech, where she lived with bis sister Lisbett, while Ernestine | slightest moment to either of us. Why should Max have 
was married to Domhardt, who, thanks to him and his lent |chosen Joan before anyone had chosen either Dorothy, or 
capital, was doing so well as a wine-grower at Hochheim. | Patience, or me? She was by no means the most attractive 
Fritz seemed to have settled down at last,and to be establish- | of us. She wasn’t half so sensible or domestic as Dorothy, 
ing for himself a business as Domhardt’s agent in Melbourne. | nor half so handsome as Patience ; nor half so—well, at any 
There was no one else of his own blood to support. There | rate she wasn’t nicer than me! And the whole three of us 
were others who bad claims on him, but those claims were | cught to have been married before Joan. There was Doro- 
allowed and provided for, and there was still more money | thy, our eldest, in her corner of the couch on Joan’s right, 
than he knew with what to do. Position? Not much doubt | she was eight and twenty, only nobody knew it but ourselves 
about that! Men of the bighest rank in the City allowed his | —not even those prying census men, for the figures after our 
status to be equal to their own; and as to his own house, the | names got jumbled up in a manner which couldn't help hav- 
other partners had practically acknowledged that he was its | ing a lowering eflect on them. Then there was Patience 
backbone and their support. For instance, when there was | opposite to her, sitting, us usual, very upright in her chair; 
that question, a month ago, about the manner in which their | she wa3 the beauty of the family, as everyone knew—as she 
New York agency was conducted, to whom did they refer| knew, at any rate. And there was myself on Joan’s left, 
but tohim? If Rufus P. Clamborough had turned out a | quite on the shady side of twenty, which Joan hadn't reached 
rogue, he would have had to go out, he thought, to settle | yet. Why, of course, we all ought to have been married be- 
the business there! Yes! to have the money and to have|fore her. Yet we had now to entertain the prospect of 
the position were both pleasant things! To gain them he | officiating at her wedding first of all. It was mortifying, to 
sacrificed nearly all his life, and certainly he needed some | say the very least of it. Yet the fact had a redeeming point, 
little recreaticn. What a wonderful preity girl that was at}|too. It was better for one to be married than none. We 
Rose Cottage, and how ex‘raordinary that he should have | had been four grown-up sisters for a good many years now 
discovered old John Calverley there ! 
he should have met Lingard! The great dinner-party in 
Great Walpole-street was to be on Friday. 
he would ride out by Hendon once again. 


years—cousins always know those unpleasant things !) and 
On Friday, then, | it was growing samey. Four was such an alarming number. 
Yes, after all, it was a thing to thank Providence for, that 


But Mr. Wetter did not ride out to Hendon on Friday, as | Max was going to marry one of us; tiough I know in my | 
On that Friday night he slept at the Adelphi|own mind that Providence would have been more heartily | 


he intended. 

Hotel, Liverpool, going oft in the tender at cight-thirty the | thanked if Max would have married me, or next best to me— 
next morning to the Cunard steamer China, lying in the | one of our elders. 

Mersey, and not returning to England for nearly six months. “ What's the matter, Barbara?” inquired Patience, sud- 
On the evening of bis meeting Mr. Lingard, on his arrival at|denly. I suppose because she saw my eyebrows raised and 
South Audley-street, he found a telegrem which had been | my mouth down at the corners. 

forwarced to him from the City, informing him that Rufus 
P. Clamborough had by no means come out as rightly as was | probability of Max marrying one of us. 
anticipated, and that it was imperative that s6me one should | overwhelming number. It must require superhuman cou- 
go out at once and look after the New York agency. Mr.|rage in a man to propose to one of four marriageable sis- 
Wetter was, above all things, a man of business, and he knew | ters; he must feel like proposing to them all.” 

that that some one was himself, so he packed his portmanteau |“ Why is it,” mused Dorothy, putting in her needle very 
and went off. And finding an immense deal of business to be | deliberately, “ that four should seem such an enormous num- 
done, and life in New York city anything but disagreeable, | ber when it bears upon unmarried sisters? We shall not 
he remained there until be had placed the aflairs of Stutter- | seem even half so many when we are three.” 

heim and Wetter on a satisfactory footing, and then, and not| “ And the others go off so much_more easily when one is 
till then, he took sh'p and came home. married,’ I putin consolingly. “ The married one marries 

Three weeks after Mr. Wetter’s return to England, Miss | off one more, of course. That’s her first duty. Then there 
M‘Craw saw h'm once again in the Hendon lane. It was spring | are two houses to visit; and if one unmarried one stays at 
time when she had last seen him, but now it was deep au-| each they may marry directly.” 
tumn, and the dead leaves were whirling through theair,and| “ Yes, I do believe,” said Patience, with meditation, “ that 
being gathered into heaps by the old men employed as sca- | many matches are brought about through visiting a brother- 
vengers by the parish. Miss M’Craw was alone in her little | in-law.” 
parlor, and had no friends to share her watch. Neve-theless,| “It often happens, too,” asserted Joan, with the air of ex- 
she did not allow her attention to be diverted from Mr. Wet-| perience, “that the best man at a wedding falls in love 
ter for an instant. She saw him ride up, followed by bis} with——” 
groom, but instead of gazing over the hedge he rode straight | “ The best bridesmaid. That always happens. Which of 
to the front gate, over which appeared a painted board an-| us will it be?” 
nouncing the house as to let, and referring possible inquirers| Patience, from her lofty pedestal, looked scornfully across 
to the village agent and to the auctioneers in London. at me when { made that remark. Of course, she would be 

Miss M’Craw saw Mr. Wetter yield up his horse io his | the best bridesmaid as far as appearance went—she knew that; 
groom, dismount, ring the bell, and pass out of her sight up | but then Patience was—well, her gedfather and godmothers 
the garden. When he reached the door it was already |at her baptism had not been gifted with any remarkable 
opened by the servant, who was standing there, to whom he | prescience. 
intimated his desire to see the house. The girl asked him} “ I suppose Dorothy will be the first of us to marry. She 
into the dining-room, and withdrew. Five minutes after-| naturally ought to be,” sighed Joan, with a sentimental air 
waids the door opened, and Pauline entered the room. The | of resignation for which I could have choked her, because 
sun had set about five minutes previously, and there was but | she evidently felt so sure of being the first herself ux- 
little daylight left, so little that Mr. Wetter, glancing at the | naturally. 
new comer, thought he must have been deceived, and made a} “ No; it would be Patience first,” replied Dorothy, with 
step forward, staring hard at her. just as much resignation. 

There was something in the movement which put Pauline} But Patience sighed resignedly, too, and said that under 
on ber mettle instantly. any circumstances (she didn’t specify the circumstances) she 

“ May ask your business?” said she, in a hard, dry | should be sorry to take precedence of her elder sister. Of 
tone. course it sounded very well, but I would not like to have 

“ The voice, the accent—no doubt about it now !” said Mr. | tested her. They didn’t assign me any right to be married 
Wetter to himself. Then he said aloud, “I see this house is | before Joan, but if they had I should have answered witb as 
to let: Lask to be permitted to lcok over it.” much self-abnegation as they had displayed, and should have 
_ “ The house cannot be seen without a card from the agent | meant just about as much. 
in the village, Mr. Bowles,” said Pauline, in her former tone.| “ It was so kind of Max to bring me home, wasn’t it?” 
“ And I may as well remark that Mr. Bowles will not give a] inquired Joan, naively, “ and he was so carcful of me on the 
card to every one. He will expect a reference.” journey.” 

“ T shall ve very happy to give bim one,” said Mr. Wetter,| “ He certainly has the knack of making things pleasant for 
with a sardonic smile. “ My name ic Henrich Wetter, for-| one,’ spoke Dorothy, “and making one pleased with one’s 
merly clerk to Monsieur Krebs, the banker, of Marseilles ;| self as well as with him.” 
and 1 shall be happy torefer him to an old acquaintance ot “The oftener one sees him the better then,” said I, sen- 
mine, Madame Pauline Lunelle, dame du comptoir at the | tentiously. 

Restaurant du Midi in that city !” “ Yes,” asserted Patience, “ I am not sorry that he is com- 
END OF BOOK THE SECOND. ing next week.” 7 ‘ ? 
Io be continued “ T suppose you are quite sure he said he was coming ; ch, 
: Joan 2” inquired I; always the skeptical one of the family. 

“ Quite sure,” returned Joan, resuming the lackadaisical 
_ 7 pose of her head; “and quite sure that he told me on the 
WE FOUR. : thi wns pou sy 4 

way home that_he had something particular to say to us—he 

We'were’sitting in conclave. It was not at all a remark-| ‘idn’t say to me, because it would have been so very 
able thing for us four sisters to be sitting in conclave, because marked. 
we did it over everything, from a proposal of marriage to the |. “ It is a pleasant change to have a gentleman about the 
choice of a new bonnet (ihe latter event of much more fre- | house for a bit,” put in Dorothy, with placicity. , 
quent occurrence than the former,) but somehow to-day we |,“ It always seemed so nice to have him about the house in 
seemed to be more in conclave ‘than usual. No wonder | Edinburgh,” sighed Joan, “and he was always so inJulgent 
either, when the absorbing topic under discussion was the ° me ; forever planning some amusement for me, or some 
approaching proposal of marriage for Joan, from our cousin, | C@@E£e. 4 ‘ aes P 4 
) oe Casse—-oet that we were calling him yon ty then; “I don’t think Max very nice-looking, * said Patience, lei- 
when we did so it was only because he was present. He surely veering round because Joan appropriated him, “ though 
was only a second cousin either (almost as good as no rela-| Leis passable. His mouth iswide” 
tien at all) and I can vouch that none of us ever thought of is But, ob, his —— — aX exclaimed Joan 
him as a cousin. : with deprecation ; and it is such a handsome moustache, 

Joun was suflering so acutely from the reaction conse-|ismtit girls?” eer ree | Ar ' : 
quent upon her recent Edinburgh gayeties, that she did not|_ “ I never particularly noticed it,” said Dorothy, following 
work, or ever pretend to do so, She only sat idly staring at | the lead of Patience ; all moustaches seem the same to me 
our needles, as she enlarged upon her visit to the married | —Just useful to bide an ugly mouth. eee eee 
sister of Max; told us how Max himself had come every day | _“ And Carew is such a good name, ismt it?” inquired Joan 
from his chambers in the city, to take her to see some new | #g2in, with a pitying smile at us, “so different from Pende- 
lion, and every night had escorted her to the opera, or a con- thorpe. i ne 
cert, or theatre. While Joan rehearsed these dissipations of |“ In two volumes instead of three. 
hers, and sighed over their recollection, Dorothy and Pa- That was the only retort she either elicited or deserved. 
tience and 1 worked away all the harder, just to show we| Then somebody said—and I cannot be sure who it was— 
didn’t care a bit about them all in the way of being jealous. | that it would be well for one of us to write to Max, and say 
We bad had our turns in Edinburgh, when Max had been plea- | that we should expect him Ly the afternoon train every day 
sant and attentive to each; and though we had never had| next week—I mean, of course, we should expect him every 
such tales of his devotion to bring back as Joan had now,| day until we saw him, Then naturally the question arose 
(and we all knew it,) we would sooner die than recall the} which should write. 
fact aloud before her. Of course we resented it a little—that “T suppose | ought,” said Joan, complacently. 
was only natural—but nothing showed this except an in-| “ Why so?” asked I, with a snap. ‘ Who so fit as Dorothy 
creased attention to our sewing, and a decreased attention to | —being the eldest ?” 

Joan’s narrations. I gleaned one amiable little pleasure to| “ Or Patience ?’ proposed Dorothy ; “she writes the best 
myself. Whenever Joan had wrought a narrative up just} hand.” 
to the point for introducing some unusually suggestive atten- 
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general and lengthy commotion, or I would turn to Patience | 


How lucky, too, that |(the weist of Max was that be knew exactly how many | 


“Twas thinking what a good thing it is that there is the | 
We are such an) 


Patience accepted the position under protest ; vet, after all, 





I made firm determination not to help her with a single idea, 
as I regretied having done on many previous occasions. 

“T should think, Joan,” said I, with great dimpressement, 
| when I had relieved my mind by this resolution, * Max can. 

not be coming to see you, because you have been together so 
lately. I wonder which of us he is coming to see—Dorotby, 
[ expect.” 
| Dorothy smiled at the idea. But Patience looked unutter- 
|able discernment about whom she thought it more natural he 
| should come to see. 
| Then, after a good while, we fell back into our first chat 
about Joan’s wedding; for though we didn’t quite see the fun 
of giving tamely up to our youngest sister the ouly suitor 
|who seemed to be forthcoming, we were too fond of each 
| other to regret the probable triumph of one, and too fond of 
| ourselves not to be quite aware that the marriage of one— 
even though that one must be the youngest—would be a 
benefit to all. So we discussed it all as a detinite thing for 
Joan, and hid our private opinions. We chose the dresses of 
both bride and bridesmaids ; marked out tbe tour; arranged 
the furnishing, and magnanimously ceded to our eldest the 
| first invitation to the new brother-in-law. Then we went to 
| tea with good appetites, and to bed with easy minds. 

Any day next week might Max pop in upon us to say this 
particular thing ; so even Monday was not too soon to expect 
him. We did not give much publicity to our special expecta- 
tions; yet, though our preparations were surreptitiously con- 
ducted, I've every reason now to feel that there wasn’t one 
of us who did not understana the practical effect of a certain 
unacknowledged hope in the others; but who, respecting the 
motive with that feeling which engenders wondrous kind- 
ness, kept the secret honorably. 

Joan had brought from Edinburgh a glowing description 
of the little Doliy Varden aprons which had just come into 
fashion, and had minutely described one with pink trimmings 
which Max had admired. This narrative had sunk deep into 
my mind, and from that time I devoted all my leisure 
moments—iv solitude and my own room—to the manufacture 

of a similar one. Ob! the heartburnings I suffered when 
| steps were heard in the passage while I sat closeted there, 
| with a lapful of ribbon-ends and loops, and an open bandvox 
jat my feet ready to swallow the materials en masse on the 
‘approach of prying eyes. But, above all things, oh! the 
| nervousness of appearing in it tirst on that Monday evening 
| just before the train from Edinburgh was due, for of course 
it would never have done to keep it perdu until Max had 
/actually arrived, and then have had suddenly to appear in it, 
| while the girls interchanged glances and put me out for the 
| whole evening. I could not venture that, so I boldly put it 
}on and went into the drawing-room, assuming an expression 
| that was intended to be unconscious, but was really defiastin 
| the extreme, and rapidly uttering some very irrelevant obser- 
| vation for the purpose of turning every one’s attention from 
| my new and startling garment. But the remark and the ex- 
| pression of countenance were alike depressing failures. I 
{might just as well have rushed in exclaiming, at the very top 
|of my voice, ‘ Look here! Look at my new apron! T made 
| it all myself, in secret, and at great expense, and for no earthly 
| purpose but to captivate Max.’ I might just as well have 
‘said it out that way in full, so plainly was it repeated in all 
ithe faces. Stupids! The more I tried to eye them down in 
| my intense defiance, the more the six eyes glared at it. The 
| bows grew limp under the trying scrutiny. I hopelessly felt 
}that no such caricature of a person had ever before rushed 
into their midst armed (to no purpose) with an irrelevant 
| observation. The apron grew to my disordered fancy, ugly 
}and enormous, and I could, with supreme satisfaction to my- 
| self, have pitched it on the fire. But then what a defeat that 
would have been; and after all Max had admired one just 
like it. If I could but just live down this first ordeal, pre- 
sently, perhaps, my Dolly Varden would assume its natural 
proportions, and my mind its natural equilibrium. I went 
boldly into the midst of the astonished eyes, and then I saw 
my opportunity and seized it. With one coup dil I took in 
the fact that Patience had made an investment, too. She had 
at least a guinea’s worth of extra plaits on her head this 
afternoon for the first time, and these served beautifully as a 
means of removing the other four glaring eyes from my pink 
bows. The plaits weren’t becoming to Patience, theii false- 
ness being quite evident in a strong light; but I didn’t 
mention this in consequence of the relief they had given me. 

“What have you got new, Dorothy?” I asked, growing 
presently courageous, “plaits or aprons? Or have you 
branched out into a new line?” 

“I have branched out into a new line,” acquiesced Dorothy, 
good-humoredly, “ and got nothing.” 

“T wouldn't,” put in Patience, a little bit severely, “ stoop 
to hide my investments, if I were you, Dorothy.” (Which 
was quite true, for Patience never stooped.) 

And we didn’t say a word more, though there upon the 
grate stood the little drawing room kettle, with china handle, 
which she had been into town that morning on purpose to 
buy. Housekeeping always was Dorothy’s weak point, and 
Max was known to be very keen in appreciating the con- 
venient or elegant appliances of a meal. 

Well, every day that week, at the same time, we prepared 
for Max; in our plaits and pink bows, and with tea laid for 
five, and the glistening little kettle singing on the trivet 
Certainly Joan didn’t don anything new, but then she had 

good cause, and, besides that, made up for it in another way. 
| She had geod cause thus. She had been amply provided 
| with everything new for her visit to Edinburgh ; and, as she 
| felt those were the very dresses that captivated Max, what 
need bad she for others? And she made up for it in this 





| 
| 
| 





»}way. All the week she devoted herself to beautifying our 


garden, in anticipation of the admiration it would win from 
Max, when she could say in her soft voice, and with her pro- 
vokingly pretty, childish airs, “ J manage the garden, Max.’ 
What a joke that gardening was to me—looking on—and 
| how delighted I was to see that she expended upon it twenty 
| times as much manual labor as had exhausted me over my 
| Dolly Varden, Five days out of the six passed, and the pre- 
|parations had so far been wasted, except that they had 
| grown familiar to us now, and we wore them without uncon 
tortable consciousness. But on the Saturday morning, whe2 
| we came down to breakfast, there lay one of Max Carew’s 
| letters on the table, unmistakable with its handsome crest and 








; | bold address, “ Miss Pendlethorpe.” 


| “Good gracious!’ I cried, with the keenest enjoyment. 
i It's Dorothy he means, after all.” 

| “ Don’t be a goose, Barbara,” reproved Patience, who had 
| entered the room with me, and now advanced with her 
|stately step to look over my shoulder. “ Of course, if he 
| writes to say he is coming, he would naturally address to 
| Dorothy, as we have no mother.” “ And if he 1s in love 
| with her he would naturally address to her too,” } added, not 
| quite seeing why Dorothy should be laid upon the shelf just 


tion from Max, 1 would either lose my needle and make a| the task was tacitly conceded to Joan, And then and there | yet. 
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* Come, Dorothy, don't keep us waiting,” cried Joan: “I'm 
in an unbearable state of excitement.” 

But Dorothy would not hurry. I believe in my own mind 
that she preferred the suspense to the certainty. So, as we | 
saw this, we made a great effort to hide our own eagerness, 
and began weakly and abortively to talk on other topics. 

I never remember noticing before how desperately slow 
Dorothy isin opening a letter. I thought she never would 
have finished breaking the seal of this one; and when at last 


it was broken, she deliberately looked between the leaves, | 


and turned the sheet round twice. 
“ Oli! the signature is there all right,” remarked Patience, 
just a little tardy, “ What comes before the signature ?” 


“ Of course, he only writes to say when he is coming,” re- | 


turned Dorothy, with indifference so supreme and unnatural 
that it was plain enough to see that it was feigned. “TI sup- 
pose you can all wait while Tread it,” she added, looking at 
us over the paper with great aggravating enjoyment. 


And to prove how utterly indiflerent we all were to the | 


contents of this absurd letter, we turned entirely away, and 
helped ourselves to tongue and bread and butter ad léiitum— 
just for two momentsand a half. Then,somehow, we found 
our attention again concentrating itself on Dorothy, who was 
reading steadily now, and in utter silence T couldn't help 
it—I didn’t try, but I feel quite sure that I couldn’t have 


helped it if I had tried—I went near enough behind her to | 


read over her shoulder, and the first two words I saw gave 
me an extraordinary sensation. 

“ My wife.” 

My heart bumped and thumped against my side. Which 
was itto be? Sure tobe Joan. Yet, after all, it might be 
Dorothy. No; it would be Patience, of course—which of us 
looked anything beside Patience? Yet, why not me? I 
could remember hundreds of flattering and aflectionate 
speeches Max had made to me. It was just as likely to be— 

It wasn’t in human power (feminine) to resist temptation 
any longer. While Dorothy read on, not vouchsafing us a 
word of explanation, we tacitly burst the bonds of polite 
conventionality, and—one at a time first, then altogether 
daringly—hovered so near that we could distit.guish the 
words. I dont know whether Patience and Joan read it all 
straight through as I did, or whether they stopped dead at 
the first line as I felt inclined to do. All I know is that I 
read it through, from the ominous first line. My—Dear— 
Cousins, down to the flourish after the signature; and felt 
not at all mollitied by the pecformance. Dear me, couldn't 
he have chosen one to write to, and not swallowed up our in- 
dividuality in such a disastrous gulp? Well, after saying 
that—My Dear Cousins—he said he had hoped to be able to 
run over to tell us his news himself, but had been unavoida- 
bly prevented. On the first of the next month he was going 
to marry Minnie Frere, whom Joan would recollect having 
met in Edinburgh, and he was sure we should give him our 
valued sympathy, and kind and generous good wishes. His 
greatest desire just then, he added, was that we would ex- 
tend to his wife the delightful friendship which had always 
been so much prized by him. I believe there was more— 
lots more !—but wasn’t that enough? We simultaneously 
attacked our breakfast, without uttering a word which re- 
lated to Max; with faces set to an unnatural expression of 
beaming self-satisfaction, and voices turned to joyous _hila- 
rity. I never discoursed so jocundly about an egg in all my 
life before ; and never, either before or since, heard Patience 
jest so sportively with Dorothy upon the sugar requisite for 
hersecond cup of tea. Even Joan turned with a lively little 
start to the window now and then, and said, “ it was going to 
rain,” which remark, though not strikingly original, elicited 
mirthful responses from all of us. It was then that I rea- 
lized the eminent forbearingness uf my nature, for I never 
made even the most distant allusion to the fact that a shower 
would be beneficial to the seeds on which she had lately been 
lavishing the bulk of her property 

There was one circumstance attending the arrival of that 
letter which gave me unbounded satisfaction. It had not 
come by the afternoon post, to find us all expecting Max 
himself. My apron—with all its pink bows opened jauntily 
—was at any rate out of sight in my bottom drawer; and 
this congratulation was not even marred by the consideration 
that Patience reaped an equal benefit. She could never have 
borne her position half so well if the new guinea plait had 
not been—I suppose in the same sarcophagus in which it lay 
undisturbed for weeks after that. Certainly Dorothy’s new 
kettle was asserting itself conspicuously by warbling away on 
the fire; but we didn’t mind so much, because a few minutes 
before, in consequence of Dorothy’s putting it down pet- 
tisbly in the very hottest part of the fire, its china handle had 
cracked all across and fallen half away, so that it looked de- 
capitated enough now to take away its sting. 

So we went on through breakfast, but, as I had dismally 
foreseen, that jovial state of affairs could not last. Of course 
it was I, (it always is, they say,) who made the first savage 
thrust; the rest followed as a natural sequence. The letter 
had got by some means, (nobody seemed to touch it, nobody 
seemed even to see it, yet it did crop up first by one of us 
then another,) near my plate ; and, in a weak and ungovern- 
able flash of spleen, I spoke aloud the thought which it sug- 
gested to me, 

“ What a pity for us that Max was unavoidably prevented 
running over to tell us the news himself. Should not we 
have had a glorious opportunity of pouring out a libation of 
our “ valued sympathy, and kind and generous good wishes ” 
Judge of our expression! Four devoted maiden cousins 
offering unlimited love by proxy to the wife we've every 
cause to bear malice against—and know nothing about 
either.” 

“ | know her,” interposed Joan, with a fragile attempt at 
a laugh, “but I never guessed—anything particular about 
her. Max was quite as—was more attentive to me.” 


tion that they make one believe things, quite against one’s | 
| 


will, you know.” 


A et ea i 
aed 


“T should say sign it D. Pendlethorpe and Co.,” suggested 
Joan, with praiseworthy vivacity. “ At any rate it won't 


“ They should be taken up for breach of promissory atten-| sound old-maidish.” 


| tions,” suggested I, airily. “ We might do it—four plaintiffs | 
atatime. Capital damages we might get.” 


But Dorothy was not to be lured into the straggling paths 
of originality, and it is impossible to conceive anything more 


“ Max’s poor wife,” sighed Dorothy, with very generous, | ordinary than the conclusion she selected from the recesses 


but certainly inexplicable compassion, “ will have a good deal 
to put up with; he is so uncertain in his mind.” 

“T don’t think him uninformed,” criticised Patience, pre- 
sently, looking as if she had thoroughly understood Dorothy’s 


jterm, (which I must own I did not, “ and he can be tolera- 


bly agreeable when he likes ; but he is idle, and unfortunately 
plain.” 

“ If Minnie Frere, whoever she is, knew him as well as we 
know him, she would evidently have r-fused him—as we 
intended to do.” 

I said this, thinking it just as well to put it forcibly at once ; 
and rather struck by the coincidence that the points we were 
condemning in Max were the very — we had particularly 
admired in him a few days ago. The thought at any other 
time would have made me laugh—not so now! QO, not so 
now ! 

“Joan,” said IT, as we rose from table, (for after all the 
temptation proved irresistible,) “ you are off to the garden, I 
| Suppose, as usual. It will look very nice after a few more 
mornings’ hard work. If you hadn't said you wished to do 
it all yourself, because you enjoy it so much, I would ofler to 
| help you.” 
| And, would you believe it, Joan was so weak that she 
| went; she would not venture to stop her wearisome employ- 

ment suddenly, for fear of our insinuations, and so she took 
the leather gloves, and the mushroom, and the implements of 
torture, and went out to her morning's toil, When I had 
sufficiently enjoyed the idea and the sight, I fetched her in, 
| knowing she would not have the courage to come of her own 
accord, Then we formed another conclave about the answer 
/that was to be sent to Max’s letter. One thing we unani- 
mously agreed, that it should goby return; because, if we 
‘waited, Max (and any one would have guessed from our 
representations that he had a strong taint of insanity in his 
/nature) might think all kinds of ridiculous and improbable 
things. The wonder to me now, in looking back on that 
discussion, is, that no one of us questioned another as to what 
|was meant by this. We all seemed to understand so well 
| what “ ridiculous and improbable things” he would be most 
likely to think. Yes, our letter should certainly go by 
return; but—who was to write it ? 

“ Dorothy, of course,” said Patience, “ she’s the eldest; and 
the news was sent her.” 

“The news was sent to us all,” insisted Dorothy, hastily 
| forfeiting the honor. ‘ Wasn't it put, ‘ My dear cousins ?” 
| “But it was addressed to you,” asserted Joan, quenching 

the remark, “ and you ought to answer it.” 

“ Joan knows him best,” put in Patience, daintily satirizing 
the same remark made under happier circumstances a week 
before. 

“Patience, you write the best hand,” suggested I, cn the 
same principle, and proud of my impunity. 

But it fell to Dorothy after all,as was only natural; and 
she was obliged to accept the office, little as she coveted it. 

“T shall write out a rough copy,” she said, “ and you must 
help me. I don’t know what to say, I'm sure.” 

“T should begin with ‘My dear Cousin,” I proposed, as 
a brilliant idea; which it was,as far as it went—though 
Patience said that wasn’t very far. 

“ What else?” inquired Dorothy, looking vacantly through 
the window over the back of her devonport; while we all 
supported her on foot. 

“Perhaps after that,’ mused Patience, with generosity, 
“you had better say we are glad to hear of his approaching 
happiness, and hope 

“ Slowly, please,” entreated Dorothy, piteously, as her hard 
pen scratched along the paper, “ his approaching happiness, 
and hope——” 

“Tt won't last long.” 

“ Be quiets Barbara,” pleaded Dorothy, “ you put me out.” 

“Well, Patience—or somebody—and hope——” 

“ His wife will accept our friendship, whena——” 

“ We offer it, which won't be yet.” 

“Go on, Dorothy. Don’t get into a fidget. Never mind, 
Barbara. Now, ‘we are very sorry you could not come over 
to teil us the news yourself.’” 

“ Oh, the egregriousness of that fib! It should stand alone. 
Make a postscript of it.” 

“You had better say I remember his wife very well,” said 
Joan, with self-abnegation, “ and admire her, but regret-——” 

“ He should have chosen ber.” 

“T suppose you must tell him,” resumed Patience, “ that 
the valued sympathy and kind and generous good wishes he 
bespeaks are his, if they are——” 

“ Anybody’s; as they certainly aren’t ours.” 

“ And that we hope soon to make the acquaintance of “ 

“ Somebody with more sense.” 

“The acquaintance of—acquaintance of—of—what are we 
to call her this time, girls ? we won't say wife again, because 
she isn’t his wife yet.” 

“ Let’s say acquaintance of the person who isn’t your wife 
yet, and never may be.” : 

“O, how you confuse one, Barbara,” moaned Dorothy ; 
|“ what is to come after acquaintance of your ——?” 

“Why not put—your choice?” suggested Joan, who 
always had a turn for romantic terms in letters. 

“Wife will do,” remarked Patience, curtly; “I dare say 
the word won't come a bit too often to please him now. Go 
on, and that when we do we——” 

“ Will tell her what we think of her.” 

“Say,” dictated Patience, with an annihilating glance 
across at me, “ we hope she will come with you to stay a 

















“I feel a great contempt,” Patience said, turning with un- little in our quiet old—what ?—home sounds sentimental.”’ 


usual graciousness to Joan, “for a man who behaves the 
same to every girl in whose society he may chance to be. 
His affections are not worth winning.” 


“ Affections ad lititum offered her on her arrival. 
in, Dorothy.” 
“ P.ace will do,” decided Dorothy, hastening hopefully on, 


Put that 


“They are not worth the winning; let them go,” said I,|now that the end seemed near. “ What's the conclusion 


With quite as much magnanimity as if the choice had been 
given me of either retaining or letting them go, according to 
my fancy. 

“ Well, I feel relieved that he is not coming himself,” said 
Dorothy, placidly, “though it may seem unfeelingly to say 
it. It is always a constraint to have a solitary gentleman in 
the house to amuse, and no other visitor.” 

“I wonder what the unavoidable preventive is,” said I ; “1 
never knew him hesitate about racing over the country where 
he chose, letting his profession wait upon his pleasure.” 

“ He always said 1t was such a treat to him to come here,” 
said Joan, relapsing into a sigh; “ he pretended it was the 
very most enjoyable visit he ever paid.” 

“ Flattery!” retorted Patience; “I’ve no patience (which 
she hadn’t) with men who pay one so much particular atten. 


to be ?” 

“Be sure to put, ‘We are, my dear cousin, your dear 
cousins.’ ” 

“Don’t be stupid, Barbara,’ reproved Patience. “ Finish 
it up like an ordinary letter, Dorothy.” 

“ But it isn’t an ordinary letter,’ I maintained, “and has 
taken more than ordinary pains to write; and it ought not to 
have an ordinary ending. Sign all our names in a procession, 
single file, O, won't he congritulate himself, when he sees 
them, that he didn’t form any unfortunate attachment among 
them! What an alliance! 

Dorothy Pendlethorpe, 

Patience Perdlethorpe, 

Barbara Pendlethorpe, 

Joan Pendlethorpe. 











of her own brain. 


“Now, Dorothy, read it over to us,” was the unanimous 
invitation, “and make haste. Why should we spend the 
whole morning over it ?” 

But Dorothy only pored the closer over her scrawling 
words, and mu tered faintly that there was a mistake some- 
where. As if we hadn’t known that all the morning! 

“Tvs mo wonder that I've been blundering,” fretted our 
poor eldest; “ you were all bent on confusing me. I can s¢2 
how it has occurred.” 

“Don’t stop to correct,” cried I, capturing it before she had 
began. “If we don’t hear it as it is, how are we to propose 
amendments? I'll read it out. Here goes.” 

“*My dear cousin.” That's my bit, and very telling, I 
think.” 

“What does it tell?” inquired Patience, with a chill. 

“Tt speaks in hieroglyphics. Now don’t interrupt again, it 
doesn’t de justice to Dorothy's composition. ‘ My dear cousin, 
we are glad to hear of his approaching bigs 

“*Of your approaching, ” corrected Pat‘ence, recognizing 
her own idea. 

“* Happiness, and hope it won't last”. There’s a sort of a 
dash there, as if an error had been detected and nipped in 
the bud. * And hope his wife will accept our friendship when 
we offer it, which won't be yet. We were very sorry you 
could not come over and tell us your news yourself. , the 
e-gre !’———another dash there. “Joan says she remembers’ 
— wife very well, and admires her, but regrets he should 
aave chosen her—” dash again. “The valued sympathy and 
kind and generous good wishes you bespeak, are yours if they 
are anybody’s as they arn’t ours, and that we hope soon to 

Ve 





muke the acquaintance of somebody with more—. 

can’t say your wife again, because she is not. Of your choice 
wife. And that when we do we will tell her. And we hope 
she will come with you soon to stay in our quiet old aftec- 
tions.” “That's all. You certainly had no right to call this 
an ordinary letter, Patience. Cheer up, Dorothy, there is 
material here for a fine composition, Try again, and we 
won't bother.” 

The plan succeeded better than could have been expected, 
for Dorothy didn’t leave her place at the devonport again 
until the letter was written. She pretended not to want to 
read this second eflort aloud to us, but looked suspiciously 
pleased when we declined to take any refusal, and she read 
it with a self-appreciation that was deliciously unctuous. 
Really, it read very well too, Yet, to watch it folded and 
sealed seemed a bit dismal too, and I’m sure I bad detected a 
wrinkle on Dorothy’s forehead while she had been reading it 
which had never been there before. 

But now that it was composed and indited, what was to be 
done with it?) This was a question of moment—of a good 
many moments. 

“If we give the letter to one of the servants to post, every- 
body will be talking,” said Patience, impressively. 

“ Everybody,’ 1 assented, wondering a little though why 
we had never thought of this with regard to those previous 
frequent letters—but of course a thought takes a long while 
to mature if it is a good thought. 

“One of us must go,” decided Dorothy, “ You may as well, 
Joan.” 

But Joan did not catch with any eagerness at the proposal 
—had indeed a strong objection to it. : 
Well, at last we made the only arrangement which we 
could amicably make. This was for all of us to go together 
—for a walk. Briskly we impressed that fact upon each 
other. Tladn’t we always intended to take a walk together 
this morning, and in that direction? Under those cireum- 
stances what so natural as to take the letter with us, and drop 
it into the post-office as we passed ? 

“ At any rate,” mused Dorothy, with a feeble joy struggling 
into her face, “ we shall not be called upon to write again to 
Max very soon.” 

“ All the better,” put in Patience. 

“We should only get unpleasantly commented on if we 
did,” added Joan plaintively. 

“ But in future, you see,” suggested I, as a lively palliative, 
“ we should be able to address our letters to his wife. TLere’s 
a comfort. Now, then, let us start, as we are to go all of us 
in a crowd.” 

“ How contemptuously you speak, Barbara,” said Dorothy, 
in a tone of mild reproach. 

“Well, aren’t we a crowd ?” T asked, “ and, more than that, 
aren't we a crowd without a solitary prospect left among 
us? 

“T cannot help wishing we were not quite so many.,” mused 
Joan; “1 wish Max had cared for one of us. Three is, after 
all, quite a usual number ; but four——” 

“ Four is terrific,” struck in Dorothy, with extraordinary 
energy. 





“ Four!” T echoed, “ why I feel to-day as if we were forty 
at least. We shall look forty out in the streets walking 
two and two. We look forty here all crowded in a room 
We always shall look forty of us now—al! totally, hopelessly, 
irretrievably: unmarriageable.” 

And then it happeued. I'm sure I don’t know exactly how, 
or why, or who began it, but it happened, I affirm that the 
first twinkle was in Dorothy’s eye. Joan has told me since 
that the first was in mine. Dorothy asserts that she saw the 
first in Patience. And Patience never can be suce that she 
didn’t catch the first in Joun’s. 

Perhaps we were all right, too. At any rate the fact stands 
where it was. The twinkle in somebody's eye brought a 
twinkle in somebody else’s snd in about half a minute we 
were all in the very middle of a long, liearty irrepressible 
laugh.—-London Society. 


a 
THE LAST HALF-CENTURY OF THE STAGE. 


To Mr. J. R. Planche, the inventor of burlesques, it is 
certain that the London world at least is indebted for as much 
harmless pleasure as to anyman. We associate him notonly 
with brilliant scenes, and gorgeous ut accurate costumes, 
that before his time did not exist, but with a lively and yet 
delicate fancy, which we miss while missing him. If we 
have a grudge against him, it is the tact that, having accus- 
tomed us to these delicacies, he now writes no more, and has 
left the stage to authors who (with one Lonorable exception, 
that of Mr. Gilbert) copy his style without his merits. To 
many playgoers, the publication of the “ Recollections and 
Reflections” of Mr. Planche will not only be most welcome, 
but an agreeable surprise, for, from his long silence, they 





may well have supposed him off the boards of Life, which, 
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we are happy to say, is far from being the case indeed. His 
mind is as vigorous and lively as ever, and well stored, as 
may easily be imagined, with anecdotes of the drama, and 
personal remembrances of those whom we are accustomed to 
term, par excellence, “ public favorites.” He has lived, how- 
ever, long beyond the threescore years and ten allotted to or- 
pf mortals, having “made his first appearance” in the 
world, as he characteristically tells us, “in Old Burlington 
Street, on the 27th of February, 1796, about the time the 
farce begins at the Haymarket: was received with consider- 
able attention by an indulgent audience, and, with the help 
of new dresses and decorations, became, in due time, a very 
respectable representative of Little Pickle in the ‘Spoiled 
Child.” ” His parents were French refugees, and his father 
was a watchmaker; and apropos of watches, Mr. -?lanche 
tells us two amusing stories. The one is in connection with 
that sententious and economical sovereign, George III. to 
whom our author’s father once took a watch which had been 
left with him to be mended, and it had a very dirty ribbon 
attached to it. “Your majesty wants a new ribbon,” sug- 
gested Mr, Planche, as he well might. ‘ Pooh, pooh!” was 
the royal reply. “ Wash it, wash it!” The other story, 
though not “about a king,’ is equally good and charac- 
teristic. 

“ The Duke of Athol having one day, at Blair Athol, en- 
tertained a large party at dinner, produced in the evening 
many curious and interesting family relics for their inspec- 
tion, among them a small watch which had belonged to 
Charles Stuart, and been given by him to one of the duke’s 
ancestors. When the company were on the point of depart- 
ing, the watch was suddenly missed, and was searched for 
in vain upon the table and about the apartments. The duke 
was exceedingly vexed, and declared that of all the articles 
he had exhibited, the lost watch was ‘he one that he most 
valued. The guests naturally became exceedingly uncom- 
fortable, and eyed each other suspiciously. No person was 
present, however, who could possibly be suspected, and 
courtesy forbade any stronger step than the marked ex- 
— of the noble host’s extreme annoyance and distress. 

h departed to his home in an exceedingly unenviable 
state of mind, and the mysterious disappearance of the 
royal relic was a subject of discussion for several months in 
society. A year afterwards, the duke being again at Blair- 
Athol, was dressing for dinner, and in the breast-pocket of 
a coat which his valet had handed to him, felt something 
which proved to be the missing watch. ‘Why, ——!’ ex- 
claimed his Grace, addressing his man by his name, ‘ here’s 
the watch we hunted everywhere in vain for !'"—‘ Yes, sir, 
replied the man, gravely ; ‘I saw your Grace put it in your 
pocket.’—* You saw me put it in my pocket, and never men- 
tioned it! Why didn’t you speak at once, and prevent all 
that trouble and unpleasant feeling?’— I didna ken what 
might ha’e been your Grace’s intentions,’ was the reply of 
the faithful and discreet Highlander, who saw everything, 
but said nothing, unless he were directly interrogated.” 

Master Planche did not take to the paternal trade of 
watchmaking. He had a playmate at an attorney’s office, 
and therefore wished to be an attorney; he was fond of 
drawing, and therefore thought he would be an artist; he 
liked cricket, and suggested that as a profession; but in 
the end, having suffered irom cacoethes seribendi from the 
tender age of ten, and written a number of all sorts of works, 
he decided, in order that they should be published, upon be- 
coming a bookseller ; aud to a bookseller he was accordingly 
articled. It was now that his theatrical propensities began 
to develop themselves. “TI now turned amateur actor, and 
at the Theatres Private, Berwick Street, Pancras Street, Ca- 
therine Street, and Wilton Street, murdered many principal 
personages of the acting drama” in pasteboard. Subse- 
guently, “finding nothing in Sbakspeare and Sheridan 
worthy of his abilities,’ he determined on writing a play 
himself. “The oflspring of this thought was the burlesque 
entitled ‘ Amoroso, King of Little Britain, which, being com- 
pleted and handed round amongst my brother-amateurs, was 
by one of them shown to Mr. Harley of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. That establishment happened to be at the mo- 
ment in a state of absolute starvation—the only cause I can 
imagine of its suddenly snapping at so humble a morsel. 
Snap at it, however, it did; and the excellent acting and 
singing of Mr. Harley, Mr. Knight, Mr. Oxberry, Mr. G 
Smith, Mrs. Orger, and Mrs. Bland secured for it a popularity 
it could never otherwise have enjoyed. This, to me, most 
unexpected event (I knew nothing of its being in the thea- 
tre kefore I saw it announced in the bills for performance) 
occurred on the 21st of April, 1818, and at once determined 
my future.” This was certainly not to be wondered at. To 
meet with such a dramatic opportunity at twenty-two years 
of age, was (lo any one who knows the difficulty of getting 
a play put on the stage) a piece of unprecedented good for- 
tune, and might indeed promise well for the success of the 
young dramatist; and as a proof of the augury, we may here 
mention, that in the end—if, indeed, the end has come, which 
we would fain hope it has not—Mr Planche has brought out 
no less than one hundred and seventy pieces on the boards. 
It is no wonder, then, that these * Recollections” of his form 
of themselves a history of the British stage for the last half- 
century. His father, like himself, was a long-lived man, and 
to instance what a couple of generations can do in the way of 
memory—* I have often heard my father mention,” says our 
author, “ that at twelve years old he passed over Tower Hill 
during the execution of the rebel lords, Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino, August 10, 1746.” Mr. William Dance, to whom 
he mentioned this circumstance, instantly capped it by ex- 
claiming: “ My father built the scatlold.” 

Here is something noteworthy which Mr. Planche himself 
remembers to have witnessed. 

“ Dining recently with an old friend and school-fellow, the 
conversation turned upon the ages of the persons present, 
and each was asked what was the earliest public event he 
could remember. My answer was: ‘ The general illumination 
for the peace of Amiens.’ ‘The peace of Amiens? Why 
that was in 1801! exclaimed a learned judge who sat near io 
me. ‘Exactly; but I remember it perfectly.’ He turned to 
his next neighbor, and, in an audible whisper, said: ‘The 
Wandering Jew! In support of ™y assertion, 1 then related 
the following circumstance. Monsieur Otto, the French 
Minister, resided, at that time, in Portman Square, and my 
father having moved from Old Burlington Street into Park 
Sureet, Grosvenor Square, took me to see the illumination at 
the French Embassy, which was exceedingly magniticent. 
The house was one blaze of colored lamps from parlor te 
parapet. Green olive-branches with red berries—not natural, 
but etlective—and other pacific emblems surrounded the 
Windows; and above those of the drawing-room, occupying 
the whole breadth of the building, glittered in golden-colored 
lamps the word ‘ Concorde.’ Though as nearly English as a 
French word could well be, it was misinterpreted by a 
number of sailors in the crowd, who began shouting: ‘We 


! 
lare not conquered! Pull it down! The mob, always ripe 


for a row, took up the ery, and was proceeding from uproar 
to violence, when some one announced from the doorsteps 
that the obnoxious word should be altered; and a host of 
lamplighters were speedily seen busily employed in removing 
and substituting for it ‘ Amitie” Unfortunately, this was 
also misunderstood by the ignorant masses for ‘ Enmity, and 
the storm again raged with redoubled fury. Ultimately was 
done what should have been done at first. The word‘ Peace’ 
was displayed, and peace was restored to Portman Square for 
the rest of the evening. The peace itself was of not much 
longer duration.” 

At the age of eight, Master J. R. Planche was at a school 
at Chelsea, and slept in a room with two young gentlemen of 
his own age and tastes, who “ amused themselves with writ- 
ing plays, and enacting the principal parts in them, displaying 
considerable histrionic ability. My early developed theatrical 
proclivities naturally riveted the bonds of friendship which 
were speedily formed between us. The youngest was about 
my own age. He had glossy black hair, curling gracefully 
over his head, and a pair of piercing dark eyes that sparkled 





with humor and intelligence. They left school before me. 

The eldest I never saw again; he went to America, and died 

there; but my especial friend rose to high distinction at the | 

bar, and having filled the important offices of Solicitor and | 

Attorney General, is, at the present moment, Lord Chief-baron 

of the Exchequer. It was at his table the conversation took 
lace I have just related, and my interlocutor was Baron | 
ramwell.” 

Another curious political reminiscence of our author’s was | 
the spectacle of Sir Francis Burdett being taken from his | 
house in Piccadilly to the Tower (sixty-two years ago !), and 
artillerymen standing with lighted matches and loaded field- 
pieces in Berkeley Square. Of theatrical events, with which | 
his life was more concerned, his recollections go back even | 
further yet: he saw Mrs. Jordan act in the “ Country Girl ;” | 
George Frederick Cooke play Iago; John Kemble in Mac- 
beth, Brutus, and King Lear ; and Mrs. Siddons in Lady Mac- 
beth at Covent Garden. He was indeed but very young at 
that time, yet the impression the last-named actress made 
upon him was such, that, “ on meeting her in society, several 
er afterwards, I could not entirely divest myself of awe on 

ing presented to her.” 

Jack Bannister is a name which seems to suggest quite an 
antediluvian epoch of the stage; yet our author was perso- 
nally acquainted with him, as also with Harley, Oxberry 
(the elder), Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Orger, and those two surpassing 
beauties, Mrs. Mardyn and Mrs. Robinson. His play of 
* Amoroso, King of Little Britain,” though it was not a good 
one, and received its just pecuniary recompense in the sum 
of nothing at all, had introduced him to all those charming 
people. ide the actors, the Aabitues of the green-room 
became known to him, and among them the notorious Sir 
Lumley Skeffington, “ one of the last of that peculiar style 
of fop whose dress and manners were unsparingly caricatured 
in the print-shops, and became conventional on the stage. 
But with all his extravagance of attire, his various-colored 
under-waistcoats, his rouged cheeks, and coal-black wig, with 
portentous toupee, poor old Sir Lumley Skeffington was a 
perfect gentleman, a most agreeable companion, and bore 
‘the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune’ with Spartan 
courage and Christian resignation. Though his fair-weather 
friends had deserted him, no complaint or reproach ever 
passed his lips. But once only, during the many years we 
were acquainted, did I hear him allude to the misery of his 
position. We were the only two guests at the dinner-table 
of a mutual friend, and Sir Lumley had been particularly 
lively and entertaining. Our host being called out of the 
room to speak to some one on business, I congratulated the 
old baronet on his excellent spirits. ‘Ah! my dear Mr. 
Planche, he replied, ‘ it’s all very well while I am in society ; 
but I give you my honor, I should heartily rejoice if I felt 
certain that after leaving this house to-night I should be 
found dead on my own doorstep.’ I shall never forget the 
deep but quiet pathos of these sad words. Iam happy to 
add that he lived to inherit a small property, and ended his 
days in peace and comfort.” 

The iast representative Falstaff “ in my time,” says our au- 
thor, which is certainly high praise considering from whom 
it comes, and the duration of his experience, was Dowton. 
“ His eye had the right roguish twinkle; his large pro- 
truding under-lip, the true character of sensuality ; his laugh, 
the fat, self-satistied chuckle: but his memory was notori- 
ously treacherous, and the text suttered severely. ‘D 
your dialogue,’ he used to say ; ‘ give me the situations ;’ just 
as Ducrow, in later days, was wont to exclaim: ‘ Cut out the 
dialect, and come to the ’osses.’” 

Following close on “ Amoroso,” our author wrote as ak- 
ing harlequinade, called “ Little Red Ridinghood,” for Ellis- 
ton, who was at that time the proprietor of the Olympic Pa- 
vilion, as the theatre in Wych Street was then called. “On 
the first night of its representation (December 21, 1818) every 
trick failed, not a scene could be induced to close or to open 
properly, and the curtain fell at length amidst a storm of disap- 
probation. I was with Mr. Elliston and his family in a pri- 
vate box. He sent round an order to the prompter that not 
one of the carpenters, scene-shifters, or property-men were 
to leave the theatre till he had spoken to them. As soon as 
the house was cleared, the curtain was raised, and all the 
culprits assembled on the stage in front of one of the scenes 
in the piece representing the interior of a cottage, having a 
door in one half, and a latticed window in the other. — Ellis- 
ton led me forward, and standing in the centre, with his back 
to the foot-lights, harangued them in the most grandiloquent 
language—expatiated on the enormity of their offence, their 
ingratitude to the man whose br they were eating, the 
disgrace = had brought upon the theatre, the cruel injury 
they had inflicted on the young and promising author by his 
side; then pointing in the most tragical attitude to his wife 
and daughters, who remained in the box, bade them look up- 
on the family they had ruined, and burying his face in his 
handkerchief, to stifle his sobs, passed slowly through the 
door in the scene, leaving his auditors silent, abashed, and 
somewhat affected, yet rather relieved by being let off with a 
lecture. The next minute, the casement in the other flat was 
thrown violently open, and thrusting in his head, his face 
scarlet with fury, he roared out: ‘ i discharge youall? I 
feel my utter incapacity to convey an idea of this ludicrous 
scene; and I question whether any one unacquainted with 
the man, his voice, action, and wonderful facial expression, 
could thoroughly realise the glorious absurdity of it from ver- 
bal description.” Elliston was the best actor of his day in 
those parts in which Charles Matbews the younger has since 
distinguished himself—the gentlemanly rakes and agreeable 
rattles of high comedy. Within a few hours of his death, he 
objected to take some medicine; and in order to induce him 
to do so, he was told he should have some brandy-and-water 
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gleamed fora moment in his glazing eye, as he murmured 
“ Bribery and corruption.” They were the last intelligible 
words he uttered. . 
“ During 1819,” says Mr. Planche—and the observation ap- 
plies to a good many years—“ I produced several dramas of 
var‘ous descriptions at sundry theatres.’ Among them was 
“ Abudah,” founded on one of the Tales of the Genii, the 
ballads in which were “set by that extraordinary character, 
Michael Kelly, cruelly described as ‘ Composer of Wines and 
Importer of Music,’ and were, I should think, his latest pro- 
ductions in the latter capacity. During one of the rehear- 
sals,a young lady, whose name I will not try to remember, 
sang wofully out of tune; a shriek of agony, followed by a 
volley of oaths and objurgations, startled the whole dramatis 
persone, as the utterer was invisible. Kelly, who was a crip- 
ple from the effects of gout, had, unknown to any one, hob- 
bled into the house, and taken his seat in a pit-box behind 
the cloth with which it was covered in the day-time.” The 
piece was a poor one, yet it had some success; and the fact 
seems to be that the knowledge or “ knack” of the stage has 
at least as much to do with the good reception of a play as 
its intrinsic merits. How else can we account for Walter 


|Scott being “unable to dramatise his own very dramatic 


novels ;” for Dickens “ trying his ’prentice hand on the stage 
for once, and not repeating the experiment ;” and for Thacke- 


|ray “producing a comedy which, though bespoken by a 


manager, was pronounced, when presented, te be unact- 
able *” Vs 
(To be concluded next week.) 
—__>__——. 
THE BRITISH TOURIST. 
FROM MY WINDOW IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


It is my time for the “dolce far niente”—if scaling the 
Highland Bens, tramping through glen and strath thirty 
miles a day, and bathing either in the sea or in the clear cold 
waters of a mountain streamlet, can be called doing nothing. 
1 do not shoot, I do not fish, I do not stalk the deer ; for I do 
not like to kill anything when I take my pleasure, or indeed 
at any other time, unless it be a wasp or a mosquito, and then 
only in self-defence. I am lying fallow, as it were, allowing 
my mind to take a needful rest; but, even when fallow, the 
earth is not idle, nor can the mind of any one who has been 
accustomed to use it ever be said to be wholly at rest, unless 
it be in the deep, happy sleep which comes seldom to any 
one, and which is untroubled bya dream. I am enjoying my 
leisure in the bonny little town of Oban, embowered amid 
the mountains of Argyllshire. 

Having nothing to do, and intending to do it well, I amuse 
myself by sitting at my window, looking over the lovely bay 
to the green hills of Kerrera and the dark mountains of Mull, 
watching and studying the varied lights and shadows of the 
ever-changing landscape. But it is also my fancy to study 
my fellow-ereatures, especially if they come in the shape of 
tourists. Whether their object be to kill the grouse and eall 
it sport ; to climb the bill-sides in searci of rare flowers and 
ferns; to scramble over high peaks and stony summits, ham- 
mer in hand, to chip oft pieces of rock and think they are 
making progress in geology; to wade knee-deep in streams 
and rivers and fish for trout and salmon; to sit upon the 
shore and throw pebbles into the sea; or, if they be ladies, 
to lounge upon the beach and dilute their intellects by read- 
ing the girlish prattle of the last new novel by the great Mr. 
Slip-Slop—they are all equally interesting to me. While I 
am in the position of what the Americans call a loafer, it is 
my pleasure to observe the manners and customs of these 
emancipated people, and to note how happy they all seem to 
be, the one sex in being relieved from the trammels of their 
daily business in shop, in mill, in bank, or in counting-house, 
and the other from the monotonous round of their home ex- 
istence, and the eternal thrumming of their wearisome piano- 
fortes. In the male tourist thereis a rollicking sense of 
freedom, which beams on his countenance and pervades his 
whole behavior. He plays truant from his school, and the 
cold, hard eye of Master Gece is no longer upon him. He 
gives his nature, mild, or genial, or savage, as it may happen 
to be, full scope and expansion. He feels that his spirit has 
been bottled up too long, and that civilisation has cramped 
him, swathed him, smothered him, stunted him, and be- 
numbed him. He consequently resolves to throw off civilisa- 
tion to what extent he can, and become a “ noble savage,” 
rampant and riotous in his newly acquired liverty. The 
ame feeling animates the ladies, who revel in unwonted ex- 
travagance of dress and manner. 

As in other watering-places, one of the chief amusements 
of the day at Oban is to go down to the pier to await the ar- 
rival of the daily steamer, and a beautiful steamer she is— 
the Chevalier, sister of the more beautiful Iona that plies from 
Glasgow to Ardrishaig. The Chevalier takes up her passen- 
gers at Crinan, the outlet of the canal of the same name 
which cuts through the isthmus of Knapdale, and saves the 
long voyage of eighty miles round the Mullof Cantyre. It is 
(to use an old phrase) as good as a play to watch the tourists 
as they arrive, and scamper off towards the principal hoteis 
to secure lodgings, as if the demon of selfishness had taken 
possession of their feet and urged them onwards, to snatch 
the smallest possible advantage over their neighbors. One 
portly old paterfamilias, who looks as if his climbing days 
had been over a quarter of a century ago, has armed himself 
with an aipenstock, as if he expected to find the glaciers and 
crevasses of Mont Blanc on the slopes of Ben Cruachan. 
Materfamilias, more portly still, has notan alpenstock merely, 
but a whole collection of different sorts and sizes of alpen- 
stocks, wrapped round with a strung leathern buckle; while 
her daughter—fresh, saucy, defiant, with a chignon as big as 
the bearskin of a Life Guardsman, and a thin disc intended 
for a hat aslant on the top of it—steps ashore with a package 
of walking-sticks, a butterfly net, and a geological hammer, 
as if she were, as no doubt she is, befit ou very serious busi- 
ness in the Highlands, and determined, as is the fashion of 
the English, to amuse herself “ moult tristement.” 

I notice that the vagaries of costume in which tourists in- 
dulge are pretty equally divided between the women and the 
men. The women amuse themselves, and displease every- 
body of the other sex who looks at them, by making their 
heads as hideous as they can by the fashion in which they 
arrange their hair (and other people’s mixed along with it), 
and by the head-gear which they stick on the top of it; while 
the men bestow their chiet attention upon their legs, which 
they defiantly display either in kilts or in knickerbockers, No 
man with spindle shanks ought to be permitted to wear 
either of these articles of costume, under the sree inflicted 
for drunkenness in the days before the New Licensing Act— 
a fine of five shillings; and if his legs be good and fairly pre- 
sentable, he ought not to be allowed to encase them in red, 
or purple, or parti-colored stockings, without incurring some 





afterwards, A faint smile stole over his face, the old light 


degree of public reprobation for his abominally bad taste, 
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the ladies ever take to kilts or knickerbockers, something | 
might be said in favor of the daring innovation. But as for | 
men—respectable citizers, perhaps, who certainly would not! 
think of walking up and down Cheapside or Regent-street in 
such a guise—why, oh, why will they persist in making 
laughing-stocks of themselves as soon as they turn out for 
their annual holiday? Is it necessary for a man to play the 
fool because he visits a strange country ? and to advertise 
himseif to all the innkeepers of every town which he enters 
as an ass and a simpleton, whom it is fair game to plunder? 

But who comes here? A damsel with a sailor's hat high 
perched upon her enormous chignon, with a broad band | 
around it on which is emblazoned the name-of a yacht: let} 
me call it the Snapdragon. She is followed by five other | 
damsels, and one very old lady, all ia the same costume, and | 
all with sailor's hats, bearing in like manner the name of the 
Snapdragon on their head-gear. Clearly this is intended for) 
an advertisement of the fact, that these ladies either keep a} 
yacht, or are members of the family of, or perhaps merely | 
friends and acquaintances of some one who is able toindulge | 
in such a luxury. They seem to say in vulgar English, “ We 
keeps x vacht, we does.” But who cares whether they keep 
a yacht or net? And of what interest is it to any one but} 
themselves to know the name of their vessel? And if a) 
woman, young or old, ever can be a snob, is it not a piece of | 
very vulgar snobbery indeed to parade in this manner the, 
fact of her wealth and importance ? 

But here comes something of another type; a veritable, a| 
determined, and most unmistakable tourist. His gray kniek- 
erbockers are very baggy at the knees, his coat is brown, and | 
his stockings are scarlet, and he wears a searlet belt around | 
his loins. He carries a knapsack on his back, and an alpen- | 
stock in his hand. At his back, dangling just above his hips, 
is slung a miniature liquor-barrel wit! glass ends, through | 
which any one can see that it is about half full of whiskey or | 
brandy. Immediately above the barrel, but somewhat nearer | 
to his hand, he carries an opera-glass. From one of his mul | 
titudinous pockets projects a telescope, and from his wateh- 
chain dangles a small aneroid. His head is surmounted by a 
Glengarry bonnet, with an eagle’s plume—though perhaps it 
is only a feather from the tail of a barn-door fowl. Beside 
him walks his wife, a little round woman, with blue specta- 
cles, carrying in oneh and an inflated air-cushion to soften her 
seat should she repose upon a crag, and in the other an alpen- 
stock, with a great ferrule, to dig, it is to be supposed, inte 
the soft ice of the glaciers, which she certainly will not find 
either in the highways or the byways, the glens or the Bens 
of Argyllshire. She, too, bas her dram-barrel slung at her 
back, as if she suspected that her husband would not drink 
“truly and fairly,” and was determined to shelter herself on 
the right side ot her doubt by carrying a supply of her own. 

As the main object of your genuine cockney tourist appears 
to be to be looked at, no one need be much surprised, how- 
ever much he may be amused, by any oddities of costume or 
manner which any of the class may affect for the purpose. 
Take, for instance, Brown of Cornhill—whom I know but 
will not recognise, lest I should laugh in his face—who 
saunters along the esplanade, exhibiting his legs, which are 
almost guiltless of calves, and which would certainly look 
better if padded, or, better still, if concealed altogether, 
adorned the one with a mauve and the other with a green 
stocking. The ladies look and titter, and Brown walks on 
his way rejoicing, while I mentally ejaculate the well known 
lines of Burns,“ Oh, would some power the giftie gie us,” 
ete, which if Brown thought upon the subject would, very 
probably, appear to be as applicable to me as to himself. 
After him follows a very tall man, said to be a member of 
parliament, distinguished in the law, with a gun-case in his 
hand. He is bound for the moors, evidently, and, by the 
patches of leather on the knees of his knickerbockers, seems 
to notify to’an admiring world that such small deer as grouse 
are not what he is in search of, and that a nobler creature, the 
mountain stag, is the object of his pursuit. Like the Laird of 
Cockpen, he wears a blue coat and a white waistcoat; but, 
unlike the laird, he sports purple stockings streaked with 
white, and, over all, an Ulster great coat, with a marvellous 
supply of pockets and whisky flasks. And not alone the 
mountains, but the streams are to be visited by this adven- 
turous gentleman, if one may judge from his bundle of fish- 
ing-rods and tackle. Looking deeper into the crowd, I 
become aware of the presence of Americans, with huge un- 
wieldly trunks, their names inscribed upon them in very 
large and conspicuous letters together with their address in 
New York, or, perhaps, in Maine, Vermont, or Ohio. The 

entlemen are gaunt and sal'ow, while the ladies—very 
delicate and petite—look as if such very small feet as they 
possess would be utterly unable to support the weight of 
their bodies, if they attempted any great exertion of locomo- 
tion. They are all fully accoutred for travel on the moun- 
tains; indeed, a much higher mountain than they are likely 
to discover in this or any other part of Caledonia. The 
Americans do not care for sport. They neither shoot nor 
fish, but are content to roam from place to place, and to visit 
all the spots that are celebrated in the abundant romance and 
still more abundant poetry of Scotland. They are all well 
up in their Burvs and their Scott, and draw additional enjoy- 
ment froin the scenery by their ability to call to memory ali 
the legendary and historical lore connected with it. This is 
the true joy of travelling, and the best recompense for the 
toils which it entails. 

Five days a week, during the summer season, a steamer 
starts at eight in the morning, weather permitting, for. an 
excursion to Statfa and Iona, making the whole circuit of 
the noble island of Mull, to which these smaller islets are but 
adjuncts and appendages. A party of Cook’s tourists are ex- 
pected to-morrow, and I make up my mind to go along with 
them, purely out of the interest I take in the genus. For I 
love the tourist in spite of his eccentricities, and am rejoiced 
to see him happy, provided he be not a very great snob in- 
deed. The wondrous cave of Stafta is familiar ground to 
me, and I make this particular visit not for the sake of the 
cave, but for that of studying the tourists. And a joyous 
company they are, as they marshal themselves on the pier of 
Oban, under the guidance of a tall man with a white beard 
and a red fez, who escorts them, to the number of forty or 
thereabouts, on board of the Pioneer, the steamer appointed 
for the trip. They are by no means loud, either in their 
costume or their behevior, and have dressed themselves much 
the same as they would have dressed themselves in the 








posenis of their ordinary business in the streets of London, 
Manchester, or Glasgow. There is one man among them who 
carries a cornet-a-piston, but who does not favor the company | 
With any specimen of his skill upon the instrument, reserv-| 
ing the display, as we learn hereafter, for the interior of the} 
cave, when be intends to try its effect in awakening the! 
echoes. And he does so with a vengeance, nearly spoiling 
all the pleasure of a splendid trip and a — day by his 
insane love of making an ass of himself, But, luckily, the 
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man in the fez comes to the rescue, and, leading off with the 


chant the glorious hymn in excellent style, and with the best 
possible etlect. A most picturesque group they form as they 
line the dangerous path that leads to the end of the cave ; 
the scarlet and azure cloaks and shawls of the ladies lighting 
up the gloomy grandeur of the abyss with rays of light and 
color. Not even the fool with the cornet-a-piston can spoil 
ihe cave of Staffa—All the Year Round. 








A SEER OF THE PERIOD. 


The desire to penetrate the mysteries of the future, com- 
mon to all races and ages from the days of the Pharaohs 
downwards, is not extinct in the enlightened England of the 
much-vaunted nineteenth century. In the country the 
tramping gipsy and the white witch still manage to drive a 
profitable trade, and even in London the practice of divina- 
tion is carried on to a startling extent. Palmistry, carto- 
mancey, and astrology have theiradepts, and the professors of 
the latter art do not hesitate to advertise the construction of 
horoscopes and the casting of nativities in the public journals. 
It may be fairly averred that the majority of their clients be- 
long to the gentler sex, but it is not only romantic young 
ladies who sally forth mysteriously in quest of some old 
crone, to learn from her the color of their future husbands’ 
hair and eyes; no, hundreds of married women of respecta- 
bility amongst the middle classes would not dream of taking 
any step of importance without first having the cards con- 
sulted. And it is to one of the most successful professors of 
this kind of divination, that we propose to introduce our 
readers, . 

Passing under a dark archway leading from a broad and 
well-lighted thoroughfare, the precise locality of which we, 
for obvious reasons, decline to give, we find ourselves in a 
street, or rather a court some twelve teet broad, the uneven 
flagstones of which converge towards a central gutter. Along 


this street we proceed for some distance between two rows 


of two-storeyed houses, until we arrive opposite the resi- 
dence of the prophet. The exterior of this modern Delphi is 
not imposing, for we find ourselves in front of the typical 
“general shop” of a poor neighborhood, requiring a cata- 
logue little less than a dictionary to enumerate its extremely 
miscellaneous contents, with its windows so completely 
blocked up with loaves of bread, packets of cocoa, corn-flour, 
and washing powder, jars of jams and pickles, bottles of 
sweetmeats, bars vf soap, bunches of dips, ete. etc., that it is 
utterly impossible to obtain a glimpse of the interior with- 
out crossing the threshold. Entering after a preliminary 
stumble over a heap of bundles of firewood, we find ourselves 
in the presence of a good-looking young German woman, 
who at a whisper from our conductor ushers us through a 
grove of dangling brooms, brushes, cabbuge-nets, and door- 
mats into a snug little parlor behind the shop, where we 
find a careworn looking individual bound on a similar errand 
to our own, gazing moodily into the fire. 

Here we are left to the contemplation of a most liberal 
display of wall pictures and chimney ornaments, till the 
creaking of stairs and the rustle of dresses announce the de- 
parture of prior visitors. The moody individual already 
mentioned is now summoned to the prophet’s presence, and 
we continue to listen to the ticking of the clock and the nu- 
merous demands for penn’orths and ha’porths of soap, soda, 
coffee, starch, sugar, pickles, and sweets that are made in the 
shop by a never-ending series of customers, most of them 
children. At length the stairs creak again beneath a heavy 
descending foatstep, and in our turn we are called out into 
the shop and invited to mount them. Following this invita- 
tion we find ourselves in the sanctuary of this temple of fu- 
turity, and in the presence of its priest. 

The mise-en-scene is disappointing in the total absence of 
all the paraphernalia attributed to a wizard’s den by ro- 
mance and the drama. There are no stuffed crocodiles, or 
dried bats, suspended from the ceiling, no bottled snakes, no 
ponderous tomes of gramarye, no quaint array of alembics 
and crucibles, no magie mirror, no white owl or preterna- 
turs lly sagacious raven, not even a black Tom cat. On the 
contrary, this ‘“‘ Chamber of the Voice” is a“ first-floor front,” 
litup by a plain gaselier and substantially furnished with a 
round table, a ball muhogany press, balf a dozen chairs, a 
couch covered with red damask, and a chest of drawers sup- 
porting a French clock and an infinite variety of vases and 
figures under glass shades. More vases of every imaginable 
style and shape, and a large looking-glass, adorn the mantel- 
piece; and numerous lithographs and engravings, plain and 
colored, cover the walls. he attire of the soothsayer is on 
a par with his prosaic surroundings. No stately figure is he, 
with silvery locks, flowing robe, and cabalistically embroi- 
dered girdle; but a slight little man of about five-and forty, 
in a suit of brown cloth and a fur cap, whose dark face bor- 
dered with a fringe of short brown beard plainly proclaims 
his Hebrew origin ; though his eyes, now brightly sparkling 
with the most penetrating expression, and now dreamily ab- 
stracted and covered, as it were, with an almost imperceptible 
film, are rather those of a gipsy than a Jew. 

Disdaining all meretricious display, he sets to work at 
once with a grim earnestness which is beyond any affecta- 
tion of quackery ; for he is, or at any rate both professes and 
seems to be, a firm believer in his art, and maintains that the 
Scriptures authorise our inquiring into futurity. Seating 
himself, and selecting a pack of cards from a small box, he 
bics us cut them in three, and then after glancing through 
them lays them out in order on the table. These cards, 
thirty-six in number, and arranged in four rows of nine, are 
not ordinary playing-cards, but what are known on the Con- 
tinent as ¢arots: having a figure such as a flower, star, ani- 
mal, ship, ring, tree, building, etc., on them in addition to the 
ordinary pips. As he puts them down he delivers his pro- 
Mecy in solemn tone of voice, and with a Hebrew-Teutonic 
accent of which we will not inflict an imitation upon our 
readers. The oracle may be taken to rnn thus, the pauses re- 
presenting the placing of a card :— 

“ Pay attention to what I say. The mountain means a 
dark cloud hanging over you—the dove, take care you are not 
robbed—the fox is a deceitful person—but the sun shall shine 
on you, your trouble will not be long—and for you the key 
shall unlock a secret. Pay attention to what I say. The 
ring means the loss of property—the church is long life—the 
anchor is hope—a man of position, an honorable person un- 
der Government, shall help you—a letter comes—from abroad 
—and a death takes place across the water—my dear sir, keep 
your book shut, your counsel to yourself—for you a star shall 
shine—the dog is a faithful friend—but a fair woman is a snake 
in the grass—a journey, my dear sir, lies for you upon the 
sea,” etc., etc. “ Do you understand me?” 

He next proceeds to take them up again one by one alter- 
nately from opposite sides, continuing his speech with the 
slight variations necessitated by this change of position. 
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| Then selecting a second pack, this time of ordinary playing- 
Doxology, is speedily joined by the whole company, who | 


cards, from the same repository, he holds it towards us spread 
out conjurer fashion, and bids us draw from it six cards in 
succession and arrange them in a row face downwards upon 
the table, Two more lots of six are drawn in the same way 
and placed upon the former, the heaps being respectively 
ascribed to self, hou e, present position, future prospects, 
wish, and business success.’ These heaps being turned over, 
looked through and commented upon, in the same style as 
before, a third pack ornamented with human figures engaged 
in all the avocations of everyday life, mixed up with mons- 
ters, bags of gold, death’s-heads, broken bridges, ships, horses, 
etc., several on a card, is brought out and the last operation 
is repeated, with the exception that only six instead of eigh- 
teen cards are taken. This is the finale, and we hand over a 
piece of silver and retire ; though he observes that if there is 
any special point on which we wish to consult him, with 
respect to any particular person or event, he will cut for 
us again. . 

We have striven to give a plain, succinct description from 
the experience obtained by several visits, made both in com- 
pany and alone, ton man whom we have selected amongst 
others as a fair specimen of his profession. The modus 
operand? does not vary, though one pack is sometimes sub- 
stituted for another, and the changes rung upon death, sick- 
ness, and misfortune, and long iife, happiness, and matri- 
mony; but of so varied a discourse some bolt is sure to hit 
the mark, and hence the seer’s great success.—Cassell’s 
Magazine. 
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THE INSTINCTS OF ANTS. 


If some moistened sugar be placed near the nest of the 
small black garden ant, a solitary straggler will soon acciden- 
tally discover it; he imbibes his own load, and finds his way 
to the nest with information; speedily a number of others 
emerge, make straight for the sugar, and continue to pass to 
and fro in the most sedate and business-like manner till the 
whole of the provender is conveyed to the nest. Their beha- 
vior is very different in the case of live prey. If a small 
caterpillar is placed in their way, one or two will at once 
attack it; but if they find they are not strong enough to 
master it, one will sometimes run away into the nest and give 
the alarm, Nuwbers of them then come rushing out to the 
rescue in great anger and excitement, which subsides the 
moment their prey is slaughtered, of which the majority take 
no further heed, bnt leave only one or two to drag the carcase 
homewards. I once emptied out a sac of spider's eggs (taken 
from a neighboring rose-bush) near to an ants’ nest. These 
were speedily discovered, but were evidently a kind of pro- 
vision that they had never been accustomed to, for many, in 
endeavoring to carry them away, grasped them so hard as to 
break the snell, and they had to stop to devour the contents 
then and there, This accident frequently happened at first, 
but they speedily learned to handle them carefully and carry 
them without breaking them; and many times afterwards I 
fed this colony with spider’s eggs, which were removed with- 
out a single case of breakage, as they perfectly wel remom- 
bered the nature of the provision that they had to deal with. 
But the staple food of this species of ant is ‘‘ honeydew,” 
which is a secretion forcibly ejected from the two tubes on.the 
backs of numerous species of aphides. The ants lick this off 
the surface of the leaves where it has been cast, but they 
mostly prefer obtaining it direct from the aphides themselves, 
which they cherish and protect with the most zealous care, 
evidently considering them as their flocks and herds. ‘Chis is 
a well-known fact. But on one happened to observe, 
under the curled-up leaves at the top of the twig of a curcant- 
bush, an immense number of aphides as usual under their 
charge, and guarded by a dozen or so of ants. Two common 
**lady-birds” were also there, devouring the aphides in spite 
of the efforts of the ants to prevent it, who displayed the 
greatest anger by springing on the backs of the robbers and 
trying to get hold of their legs on either side. At every 
attempt the lady-birds coolly tilted their impenetrable elytra 
from side to side, so as to leave no room beneath for the assault, 
and, with antenn# drawn in, continued their meal with perfect 
impunity, While watching this amusing scene, a prowling 
earwig made its way up the stalk (earwigs are great destroyers 
of aphides). It thrust half its body under the leaves, and, 
after eating one or two, was speedily discovered, but proved 
no match for the ants, who, attacking its legs and antenne, 
soon compelled it to beat.an inglorious retreat, hotly pursued 
by several of the ants. During the n ght there came a heavy 
shower of rain, and a day or so afterwards L stepped out of the 
path to see how the ants and their charge was progressing. 
Mach to my surprise, I found that they had carried up particles 
of wet loam, and plastered and built up every external open- 
ing betweep the leaves in a most substantial manner, leaving 
only a small entrancs beneath: in this manner keeping out 
all intruders, and iuc!osing the aphides entire'y for their own 
benefit. The twig in question was near a yard high from the 
ground, and, as if the colony retained some recollection of 
their clever piece of work, exactly the same thing was done on 
this currant-bush the succeeding year. It might perhaps be 
argued that there was no special design or intention in this, 
considering the building instincts ef ants; but this year 
observed an incident relating to them that surprised me still 
more :—In an enclosed orchard, at the root of a small plum- 
tree partly decayed in the trunk, there was a nest or colony of 
auts, which evidently mostly depended upon the tree for pro- 
visions, as there were abundance of aphides amongst the leaves. 
A string of ants constantly passed up and down, the asceuding 
ones empty, and the descending ones so inflated that their 
bodies appeared transparent. A few sheep were then turned 
into the orchard to eat down the grass. ‘These animals sadly 
disturbed the poor ants by making a rubbing-post of the tree, 
coating the bark with filaments of wool, which interfered with 
the passage of the ants, many of whick were also probably 
destroyed, and but few bad the courage to venture up. Some 
time after this I looked again, without seeing a single ant on 
the stem of the tree. Observing a fissure halfway down, I 
noticed a large quautity of fine particles of rotten wood, look- 
ing like snuff, had been thrown out, aud at the bottom of the 
cavity I perceived a regiment of ants passing up and down. I 
then found that in the tork of the tree, where a small branch 
had been sawn off and got rotten at the core, that they had 
made a passage through, having thrown ont more particles of 
touch-wood. They had no visible exit at the bark of the tree, 
but made their way to the nest turongh some unseen channel 
in the rvot.—Hurdwicke's Science Gossip. 
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Facts For THE LApDtEs.—Helen Launceford, Lowell, Mass., 
reads by the hour while she is doing ordinary sewing with 
her Wheeler and Wilson’s Lock-Stitch Machine, and recom- 
mends it for simplicity, durability, rapidity and beauly of 
work. See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the Grand Spectacle of ‘ Le Roi Carotte.”’ 











BOOTH’S THEATRE.— MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
and Friday evenings, Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault, in “ Arrah-na- 
Pogue.” On Tuesday, Thursday, @aturday, and Saturday Matinee, 
* Kerry ; or Night and Morning,” and * Jessie Brown.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING,“ PYG- 


malion and Galatea.” 











FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 


and Saturday Matinee, the origina: comedy of * Diamonds.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Mile. Marie Aimee, in ‘* La Perichole.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Victorien Sardou’s new play of ‘‘ Agnes.” 














WOOD’Ss MUSEUM—VARIETY 


every afternoon and evening. 


PERFORMANCE 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


"}D OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYKUP. It is perfectly reliable. 














As the Atpgion in fature will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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FROUDE ON IRELAND. 

The problem of squaring the circle, the discovery of the 
pkilosopher’s stone, and other themes so endearing to the 
scientists of yore, have been succeeded in these later times 
by a desire, seemingly as fervent as exhaustless, of arriving 
at acorrect diagnosis of Ireland’s ailments, and the sugges- 
tion of a proper treatment to effect their permanent cure. 
Statesmen, historians, essayists, manufacturers, landlords, and 
tenants have all, turn in turn, Lroached this grave matter 
under manifold views, but although the subject has been 
ably and thoroughly discussed in all its bearings, no solution 
has been, nor in all probability ever will be, found to extri- 
cate that country from the inherent difficulties with which 
she is encompassed, through centuries of misrule, as well as 
of ber own social and political self-abasement. Nothing 
daunted by the ill success that has hitherto attended their 
eftorts, we still find the keenest intellects engaged with re- 
doubled ardor on this vexed question, and certainly, if the 
flagging interest manifested by the public in Ireland’s des- 
tiny is to be revived, no learned man *from the East is better 
qualified for the task than the eminent historian who is now 
on a Visit to these shores on that same Quixotic errand. At 
an entertainment, that might have been suggested in The 
Critic, had Sheridan lived in an age when Le Puff artistique 
is carried to the extreme, Mr. Froude developed with very 
happy, courteous, and ingenious effects the cogent reasons 
that have induced him to undertake this task. It must have 
been soothing, flattering unction to the minds of the illus- 
trious personages present—and we are told that so large a 
representation of the intellectual workers of the day is 
seldom seen under one roof—that the most abstruse 
provlem of the age is, after a clever and instructive disserta- 
tion, to be left to their unbiassed discussion. In his address, 
the talented essayist unfolds with all becoming delicacy of 
treatment, the plans he has in view to thisend. In the course 
of that post-prandial effusion, he states, “ You are connected 
equally with both parties whose presence in Ireland con- 
stitutes the Irish difficulty. You can wish no ill to eitber. 
You are peculiarly fitted to mediate between them, while you 
are so circumstanced that the judgment of America, expressed 
through the Press, through public speeches, in the thousand 
ways in which a national sentiment can make itself felt, will 
carry a weight which is almost incalculable.” American 
sentiment, he exclaims, is more powerful than twenty batteries 
of British cannon; but he might have added in allusion to 
the banquet at which he was then assisting, not quite so 
powerful as une batterie de cuisine. In the policy thus fore- 
shadowed, we see the realization of the most advanced theories 
of the age, for International arbitration is no longer the 
Ultima Thule of the times, if the internal difficulties of an 
Empire are thus so summarily to be disposed of, We await 
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the result of this extraordinary trial with the utmost im- 
patience, and we suppose this feeling is shared with us, in all 
the length and breadth of the British Isles. It is true that 
this solemn conclave reminds us somewhat of those mock 
trials, where the jury has to pay for its privileges, but never- 
theless we feel bound to bow down to the judgment of the 
Great American People, which we have no doubt, will be 
worthy of a second Daniel. But before accepting the arduous 
and complex duties thus thrust on them, it would be judicious 
on the part of the members of that august tribunal, to foresee 
the difficulties which this noble sacrifice must inevitably en- 
tail. We can imagine the gratitude of the English statesmen 
who, we are told, on this subject are at their wit’s end, and 
we can also foresee the eftect of this Grand American Panacea 
on Ireland’s wrongs, but the cure effected and E Pluribus 
Unum inscribed as a recompense on the British heart, we 
shudder at the immediate result, for there are other grievances 
to redress than those of Ireland, and every nation would 
immediately despatch their envoys to the Great 
Medicine Men of the West, who had acquired so mar- 
vellous a repute. Admitting that the Eastern question 
and the Schleswig-Holstein affair are beyond the compass of 
their extraordinary acumen, there are difficulties between 
Elsass and Germany; Russia and Poland; Italy and the 
Pope ; Austria and the Czecks; Turkey and Egypt; Prussia 
and Denmark; France and the Communists; and all these 
intricate questions would be laid before the American peo- 
ple for decision, backed up by so many abstruse arguments 
on the part of the leading jurisconsults of each country, that 
we opine that the members of the tribunal would speedily 
become fitted for a lunatic asylum, or divesting themselves of 
their sovereignty would gladly range themselves in the ranks 
of “ The Monarchs Retired from Business.” 

Looking at the question in a more sober point of view, we 
regret that Mr. Froude has chosen such a subject for his 
course of lectures in this country. We have no doubt but 
that he will invest the sad story with all historic lore 
combined with impartial judgment; but the theme is un- 
congenial, and an irritating polemic on the subject can but 
serve to increase the difticulty of the situation. The key to 
the enigma is the one word, “ prosperity,” and that is to be 
found in the development of the resources of the country, 
and the education ‘of the people. Divested of those power- 
ful stimulants, the Irish laborer will never rise from the 
slough of despond in which he wallows of his own free will. 
Switzerland has shown us that religious enmities can be sub- 
dued, when sloth, ignorance and bigotry are banished from 
its midst; it remains to be seen whether it would not be 
judicious and statesmanlike to accord to Ireland a certain 
internal legislation, subject to the ulterior and supreme de- 
That is the question. 





THE AMERICAN TURF. 


Of late years the racing of horses has assumed great 
prominence among the outdoor amusements of this country, 
and it is evident that its popularity is still on the increase. 
This fact is due in a great measure to the foundation of the 
American Jockey Club, as in the ranks of that association are 
to be found not only the leading owners of thorough-breds, 
but also many rich and influential men, who testify to their 
appreciation of the benefits to be derived from the club by 
subscribing in a liberal manner to its funds. There were, it 
is true, a few meetings every scason at different parts of the 
country, with Lexington as head quarters, but it was not un- 
til the opening of Jerome Park that this pastime was re- 
cognised by the upper classes of society. No doubt but that 
in days gone by, there has been many an exciting contest 
between the equine celebrities of the hour, and the old 
turfites still enlarge on the qualities and performances of 
those celebrated horses, descended from English stock, that 
disputed the supremacy between North and South, and 
whose scions now in their turns continue the friendly rivalry ; 
but they were few in number, and their performances were 
not patronised as is the case now, by the most fashionable 
people of the land. The example set by the American 
Jockey Club has been followed by other associations, and 
there is every appearance of this pastime being introduced 
into all the leading cities. We are gratified at the result, be- 
cause we look upon racing, debarred as it is here from many 
exceptionable features of the English turf, as a means of ra- 
tionul amusement, so much needed in an overworked com- 
munity. The benefit to be derived from an occasional 
holiday spent on a sylvan race course, the charms of which 
are increased by the presence of youth, grace and beauty, is 
simply incalculable, and its reminiscences brighten many 
a future day, so we hope sincerely that the prosperity of the 
turf is now permanently assured. a 

The season in the North, which was brought toa splendid 
conclusion at Jerome Park on Saturday last, has shown, as in 
England, the glorious uncertainties of the Turf. In the 
Spring, the two great rivals of the race track were Longfellow 
and Harry Bassett, the former the noblest representative of 
Leamington, and the latter of Lexington. Harry Bassett had 
distinguished himself both as a two and three-year-old, by 
winning all the leading stakes but onc, opposed, it is true, by 
but horses of a moderate form, with the exception of 
Monarchist, who latterly has redeemed the promise of his 
unexceptionable lineage by proving himself the best horse at 
a distance in the country. The result of the various contests 
in which these horses have been engaged proves incontesta- 
bly, in our opinion, that Longfellow was the swiftest and 
gamest horse over a cup course that has eyer run in this 
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country. We believe that had he not broken down at 


Saratoga, he would have beaten Bassett in a canter, but 
distance was not his forte, and in a four mile race we would 
rather have placed our allegiance on Monarchist. Bassett 
through his dam, has clearly a soft spot, that invalidates his 
claims as a thorough-bred of a first class description. Allow- 
ing, in turf parlance, that the horse was stale when he ran 
his four mile race at Jerome Park, through a constant train. 
ing for six months at a time, his ranning showed a want of 
courage that led to his being almost beaten by a despised out- 
sider, but should he have passed unscathed through that 
struggle, we believe that at a shorter distance, with rest and 
efficient training, he will still stand among the celebrities of 
the day. 

In turning to the future, we find indubitable proofs of the 
continued prosperity of the Turf. Besides the home pro- 
duce of Lexington, Concord, Planet and  Leaming- 
ton, there are, thanks to the enterprise and liberality 
of Messrs. Belmont, Withers, Cameron, and Hunter 
and Travers, representatives of the best English blood 
now to be found here. Blair Athol, Breadalbane, 
Marsyas, Lord Clifden, Parmesan and other celebrated 
sires have furnished scions for our stables, but the partial ill- 
suecess that has hitherto attended the performances of these 
animals on our race-tracks, is, in our opinion, not to be at- 
tributed to a degeneracy in the English stock. We believe 
that the latter still maintains its supremacy, and there is a 
very fair opportunity of testing the matter, if Mr. Sanford 
—who, by the way, entered Monarchist for the Derby—will 
arrange a match against Favonius, over a cup course in Eng- 
land, next spring. The poor exhibit made by imported 
horses as yet is due in a great measure to the fact that Ameri- 
can buyers take but the second pick. This’ year we perhaps 
find an exception in Mr. Belmont’s Breadalbane colt, but we 
opine that the best representatives of Lexington and Austra- 
lian, namely, Mr. MacGrath’s Tom Bowling and Mr. Littell’s 
Wild-Idle, will both prove better colts in their three-year-old 
form. 

But it is not only in tie increased number of the contes- 
tants, and the improvement of the breeds, that we augur 
favorably for the development of this pastime in the United 
States. In former years, owing to the lack of trained riders, 
many a struggle was reduced to a trial of staying powers and 
speed, without that display of skill and judgment which we 
see every day shown by the jockeys who now ride for our 
most prominent turfmen. No one can doubt but that re- 
cently, in two instances, the contest was secured by the 
judgment and nerve of the riders. We allude to Haywood’s 
magnificent display of horsemanship on Monarchist, in his 
three mile race against Bassett, and the readiness with which 
McLaughlan steadied the Wizard as the colt swerved sud 
denly across the track at the most critical point of the race. 
There are good riders in almost all the stables now, and the 
sight of a monkey-like jockey, with his feet in the horse’s 
eyes, and pulling by mere sheer weight, is almost a thing of 
the past. There remains but one improvemeat that we now 
suggest, and that is that a certain part of the ground be 
thrown open at a mere nominal entrance, as by such means 
the popular interest in the sport will be more surely and 
effectually fostered. In this, as in other reforms, the Americ 
can Jockey Club should take the initiative. 





A REPRESENTATIVE STATESMAN. 


No man was more thoroughly imbued with the leading 
characteristivs of the high-toned American than William H. 
Seward, whose sudden demise occurred at Auburn on Thuts- 
day last, and no statesman in the history of the Republic, 
has more conduced through energy, honesty, steadfastness, 
and mental attainments, to the clevation of his country in the 
ranks of Nations than he has done. More brilliant intellects, 
more profound thinkers, more fervent orators, more clever 
jurisconsults than the lamented statesman, have figured in the 
service of their country, but in a moment of supreme 
danger, at a time when the very existence of the Republic 
was in jeopardy, he combined within himself these manifold 
attributes to a remarkable degree, and by the tact and judg- 
ment he displayed in his treatment of foreign affairs, not 
only prevented, during that period, a rupture with Europeat 
powers, but infused such confidence in the minds of the 
people, as to foreshadow the ultimate triumph o 
the cause he advocated with so much effect. Like 
many statesmen of other countries, Mr. Seward made & 
long apprenticeship for the high position he was destined to 
fill, in the attainment of the law, and when almost fifty years 
since he entered the political arena, he brought to the aid 
of his party a keen analysis of judgment, combined with 
terse energetic oratory, which speedily gained him a promi- 
nent position in the councils of his native State, whence his 
reputation spread over the entire country. As Governor of 
New York, United States Senator, and Secretary of State, 
Mr. Seward gained a magnificent record, which will last 
long as last the tablets on which the nation’s history is it 
scribed. Of the great trio who occupied such a prominent 
position in the dark days of the Civil War, not one remains 
Lincoln, Stanton, and Seward will not be speedily forgotteD, 
and the example of a statesman who devoted a lifetime t? 
the service of his country, and died without a blemish on bis 
bright escutcheon, will be cited in years to come as & study 
for emulation among the nation’s rising youth. Mr. Seward 
possessed very courteous and engaging manners, and int 





spired the liveliest feelings of friendship and affection among 
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CURRENT NOTES. 

A curious story is told by the Svecle, illustrating the evil 
consequences of arbitrary notions of marriage held by the 
followers of religious sects in opposition to the simple view 
of the matter taken by the State. An Algerian correspondent 
of this journal says that the indigenous Jews who have now 
become French citizens are not at all clear on this point. 
They look into their religion for their law, and to this fact 
must be attributed the following painful story. The ancient 
customs of the Jewish people make the reception by a young 
woman of a gift from a young man tendered with the words, 
“T consecrate thee to myself with this,” a valid marriage. A 
young and indigent Jew, being in want of a rich wile, fixed 
upon a rich young Jewess, as a fit person on whom to try a 
stratagem suggested by this custom. He introduced himself 
to his victim as a jeweller in town, and succeeded in making 
her choose a bracelet. While paying him, she perceived that 
the money she had put down was insufficient, and said so to 
the pretended jeweller, who handed her a coin, at the same 
time pronouncing the sacramental words which made her his 
wife. The girl instantly threw down the piece, but the 
rascal had, in the estimation of the bigoted rabbis, acquired 
sufficient right over her to induce them to summon her 
before the synagogue that the affair might be investigated, 
although it was obvious that, both parties being French 
subjects, no such claim could stand. The rabbis decided that 
the conditions making the gift a marriage had not been 
fulfilled, but the poor girl fell ill from agitation and anxiety, 
and died in a few days. 


After an interval of eight centuries England is to have 
another Domesday Book. The Government has taken the 
first step to that end by calling upon the multifarious Local 
Government Board to underiake the work. The necessary 
particulars, it appears, are to be sought in the union valuation 
fists. The union clerks have just been apprized of the part 
assigned to them is this business. Mr. Gladstone has been 
frequently suspected by his political opponents of entertaining 
opinions hostile to the proprietary rights of landowners. 
The letter conveying to the clerks the requisition of the 
Government discreetly intimates that the notion of making a 
general record of the landowners of the kingdom originated 
with a Conservative Peer of the foremost rank. It is probably 
expected that guardians otherwise recalcitrant may be 
rendered tractable when they learn “that during the last 
se.sion of Parliament a discussion, originating with the Earl 
of Derby, took place with respect to the contemplated return 
of the number of owners of land in the United Kingdom ;” 
and graduated payment for the labor exacted of the clerks 
will also smoothe the way. 


People who look at the death-lists in newspapers can 
hardly have failed to notice of late years an increasing fre- 
quency ot announcements of sudden death. Some explana- 
tion of this fact has been published by the English Registrar- 
general and the medical journals, which shows that 
heart-disease has much to do with the increased mortality 
under the head above referred to. But it may be asked: 
Whence comes the heart-disease ? The answer is: From the 
stress and strain under which people now try to get a living, 
every one striving to be first, and to win more fame or more 
money than his competitors. It seems as if human beings 
in their daily transactions were trying to rival the express 
train and the telegraph; and as a rule, it is among men 
between twenty and forty-five years of age, and not among 
women, that the deaths from heart-disease occur. In 1851, 
the number of deaths was 5,746; in 1870, it was 12,428, or 
more than double. Truly, the Scriptural precept, “ Make 
not haste to be rich,’ has more than a moral significanee ; 
and, as a medical contemporary remarks, the foregoing 
figures “ warn us to take a little more care not to kill our- 
selves for the sake of living.” 

The French Conservative papers are greatly concerned at 
the defection of so many prominent members of the Monar- 
chical party. It was bad enough to lose M. Casimir-Périer, 
it is still worse to see themselves deserted by the Duc de 
Broglie. There seems little doubt, however, that the Duke 
is prepared to range himself on the side of the Conservative 
Republic. In his letter to the Francais the other day he 
denies that he and his friends have ever, in either private or 
official intercourse with M. Thiers, asked him to re-establish 
or pave the way for the Monarchy. What they really asked 
the President has only been that “ he should not, under cover 
of the vague term Republic, which is susceptible of so many 
different interpretations, sanction with his illustrious name, 
or recommend by his authority, ideas subversive of the 
doctrines of his whole life.’ “We have asked him,” he 
proceeds, “to make it plain that no one should be able to 
confound the Republic over which he presides—the Republic 
of M. Thiers, as our country-people say—with the Radical 
and violent Republic that yet only exists in the dreams and 
desires of the extreme party.” -M. le Duc de Broglie following 
the example of Chanzy, Laboulaye, and Casimir Perier, and 
ranging himself on the side of the Conservative Republic! 
M. le Duc de Broglie, formerly French Ambassador at London, 
known feverywhere for his antagonism to the existing 
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the country as the depositaries of wisdom and political and 
governmental science. But it is well for France that it is so. 
The more of such defections (honestly made), the greater the 
probability that France will ere long enjoy stable institutions 
and a settled Constitution. 

There is reason to believe that the Khan of Kokand, after 
much resistance, has had his head taken, in photography, by 
a Russian officer. On the arrival of M. Krivtsoff, the officer 
in question, the Khan showed himself anything but pleased, 
and, when informed of the object of his mission, declined 
absolutely to sit for his portrait, saying that his religion and 
the laws of the Shariat forbade him to do so. M. Krivtsoft 
reminded the Khan that he had himself expressed a desire to 
be photographed ; to which his Highness replied that he had 
done so during a festival while great rejoicings were going 
on, but that he had thought better of it since. He desired 
his visitor, however, to remain a day or two, and on the 
secord day allowed him to practise his art on some servants 
of the courtyard. The day afterwards M. Krivtsoft was 
requested to take the portraits of some of the Khan’s per- 
sonal attendants. Soon it became the rage at the Court of 
Kokand to be photographed. Officers of the army and of 
the palace, members of the Khan’s own family, every one of 
importance in the circle surrounding the Khan sat to the 
Russian photographer. At last the chief himself gave in, 
and, without heeding the laws of Shariat, or reflecting, per- 
haps, that at the time of the Shariat’s being written photo- 
graphy was not known, promised M. Krivtsoft, just as the 
latter was sending oft a despatch, to give him a sitting within 
a day or two. 

The Engineer publishes a letter from a scientific gentleman 
of repute, in which the ground is taken that a canal across 
the Isthmus, between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is per- 
fectly practicable, and that the available route lies across the 
Isthmus of Panama where the railroad crosses. The cost of 
such a work, even at the exorbitant prices of the construc- 
tion of the Panama Railway, is estimated at $100,000,000 for 
a canal about the same size as the Suez. It would necessi- 
tate cutting some miles in length, with a summit depth of 
about 180 feet, rapidly decreasing from the summit each way, 
which cutting, with the locks, would constitute the principal 
cost. The length would be about that of the Panama Rail- 
way, that is, about 471g miles. The writer compares the 
several proposed routes, and shows the advantages to be all 
with the one under discussion, aside from the facilities 
afforded by having a railway along the route during the con- 
struction ; the views expressed are worthy of consideration, 
Such a canal is only a question of time. Considered with 
reference to the benefit to be derived from such an enter- 
prise, the cost,even at twice $100,000,000, is a mere baga- 
telle. 

An ingenious method of stopping leaks in iron ships when 
at sea, has been patented by Mr. M‘Cool, who effects his 
object by means of what he calls “safety-plates.” These 
plates are, as artisans say, ‘ dished”—that is, they resemble a 
dish in shape ; consequently, when the hollow side is pressed 
against the plates of a ship, the “safety-plate” fits close, and 
will keep water out when held firmly in place with screws. 
By aclever contrivance, when once the leak is discovered, 
means can at once be taken for fitting on the new plate. A 
weighted line is dropped through the hole; this is laid hold 
of by lines drawn under the ship; the weight is taken oft and 
replaced by a screw bolt ; a plate, with india-rubber covering 
the inner edges, is next screwed to the bolt, is dropped over- 
board, and drawn into position by the line hanging through 
the leak ; an inner plate is then screwed to the inner end of 
the bolt; and thus the leak is completely covered on the in- 
side and on the outside, and the water is kept out. That this 
means of safety can be made use of in the open sea, and 
under different circumstances, without the necessity of dock- 
ing the ship, is not the least among its recommendations. 

According to the Patrie, there is a great falling-oft in the 
trade in what are known as articles de Paris. Not long ago 
the French commission merchants despatched to the retail 
houses abroad, particularly to Italy, nine-tenths of the entire 
Paris production of toys and such like goods. Germany ap- 
peared as a purchaser to the extent of a tenth of the foreign 
export. In consequence of the difference of wages now, 
however, the French commission merchants do not supply 
more than 50 per cent. of orders from Paris. Prices con- 
tinue rising ; for example, there has been an increase of 10 
percent. in the cost of implements of typography. As an 
instance of the growth of wages it is stated that in the manu- 
facture of accordions, an article much sold for exportation, 
the Saxon workmen are engaged at only sixty cents per day, 
while the French make from four to five francs in the same 
employment. The Germans have increased the difficulties of 
competition for France by reducing the tariff for railway 
transport, as w2ll for raw materials—which are exempt from 
duty—as for manufactured articles. The Putrie invites 
French Protectionists to visit the workshops of the Faubourg 
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ries afterwards removed to Westminster Abbey by King Ed- 
ward IIL, since which time all the Kings and Queens of 
Eng!and down to Victoria have been crowned upon it. This 
stone, Mr. Barnett says, was that which was originally kept 
in the sanctuary o/ the first temple of Jerusalem, and was 
known as “ Jacob’s Stone,” being none other than the stone 
directly apostrophized by King David as“ the stone which 
the builders rejected,” but which was destined for peculiar 
honors. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The End of the World. A Love Story. By Edward 
Eggleston. New York: Orange Judd and Co. Among the 
throng of commonplace novels, which are laid before our 
much abused public with so discouraging a rapidity, among 
the scores of volumes whose “strongest characteristic is 
weakness,” it is a great comfort to find, even at rare inter- 
vals, a book so thoroughly fresh, and bright and good as the 
story now before ys; it is a relief for which one may well be 
sincerely thankful. “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster” has already 
given Mr. Eggleston a wide popularity, and this will ensure 
an immediate and cordial welcome for the present volume. 
But indeed it would be quite as sure of success, were the au- 
thor entirely unknown; such a book stands in need of no 
extraneous influence, its own native excellence is its best 
passport to recognition and respect. Of late years our na- 
tional fiction has been enriched by many graphic portrayals 
of life in the far West ; and now—as if to complete the cycle 
—an author appears, who shows us still another aspect of 
western life, quite a different aspect, but no less interesting. 
The locality and the personages of this story occupy a kind 
of middle ‘ground, between the civilization of our eastern 
coast, and the primitive, semi-barbarous life of the 
early settlers of California. The following passage 
from the preface shows something of the author’s personal 
feeling in regard to the scene he has chosen for his story : 
“In view of the favor bestowed upon the author's previous 
story, both by the Public who Criticise and the Public who 
Buy, it seems a little ungracious to present so soon, another 
the scene of which is also laid in the valley of the Ohio. 
But the picturé of ,Western country life in the ‘ Hoosier 
School Master’ would not have !been complete without this 
companion-piece, which presents a different phase of it. 
And indeed there is no provincial life richer in material if 
only one knew how to get at it.” That Mr. Eggleston has 
known how to get at it, and has richly profited by his know- 
ledge, is very apparent ; we are most glad that this phase of 
American life has found so able an exponent. The person- 
ages who figure in this story are, with one exception, country 
people ; such men and women as Wordsworth loved to study 
It is not every man, whatever may be his talents, that can 
safely enter this sphere of literary labor ; to be successful in 
it he must possess exceptional qualities; but for those who 
know how to find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest 
kind. In such work, however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity can rest; there is nothing but absolute 
failure, or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has succeeded. 
His power lies in the delineation of character. The plot 
is ingenious and natural, the incidents are managed 
with .great skill, and there are many descriptive pas- 
sages of singular force and beauty; but the strongest 
impression left on the reader's mind as he closes 
the volume, is that he has been in the company of 
very interesting men and women, and has made a 
number of new and valuable acquaintances. There are but 
two characters which the most rigid criticism would be 
likely to challenge as unnatural, “ Andrew Anderson,” and 
“Jonas.” We are somewhat in doubt concerning “ Jonas,” 
we suspect that his portrait is overdrawn; the au- 
thor undoubtedly knew his subject well, yet one cannot 
but wish that he had made “ Jonas” a trifle less exuberant, 
not to say extravagant. “ Andrew” does not seem to us an 
improbable character; we have entire faith in the “ Back- 
woods Philosopher” and his quaint log castle. “ Parkins,” 
the adventurer and gambler, is a sketch that is well-nigh 
perfect, and the gambling scene is spirited and eflective. It 
would be a pleasawt task to consider the various characters 
of the story more in detail; but we must content ourselves 
with a very superficial treatment of the entire work; we 
have merely touched upon a few of the most obvious points 
of interest. The story is illustrated by thirty-two wood-cuts 
after designs by Frank Beard; it is a pity thet they were not 
better engraved, for many of them have genuine merit. 


Travels in South Africa. Compiled and Arranged by 
Bayard Taylor. New York: Scribner, Armstrong and Co. 
This is the fourth volume of the “Illustrated Library of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure.” The same excellent 
plan adopted in the previous volumes of the series has been 
adhered to in this. The volume contains intelligent summa- 
ries of the voyages of Moffat, Anderson, Livingstone, and 





Magyar. A brief account of Mr, Stanley's expedition is also 
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company the work. The publishers announce, as the next 
issue in this series, a volume upon Central Africa. 














Fifteen Years of Prayer in the Fulton Street Meeting. By 
8. Irenaeus Prime. New York: Scribner, Armstrong and 
Co. This is the record of a widely known and singularly in- | 
teresting religious movement. The enterprise has from the 
very first been unique of its kind, and this volume will be 
highly interesting to the general as well as to the religious 
reader. Probably more people have heard of the Fulton 
Street Prayer Meeting, and have been interested in it, than | 
can be said of any other meeting of like character in the his- 
tory of Christianity. The volume has been presented in a 
very tasteful and appropriate form. 

The Vegetable World—a history of plants--by Louis Figuier, | 
is a valuable aid to the lover of the beautiful in nature, as | 
well as to the cultivation of every variety of vegetables. The | 
volume, we should say, isa treatise on botany, and the graver’s | 
art is called into requisition to illustrate and ornament the | 
text. The book is putlished by the Messrs. Appleton, and | 
has a glossary of botanical terms, and an index to the contents. 
Altogether it is a very valuable acquisition to the young 
student of nature. 


The Pioneers ; or the Sources of the Susquehanna. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. With illustrations by Darley. New York : 
D. Appleton and Co. The fourth volume of this excellent 
popular edition of Cooper’s novels is characterized by the 
same good qualities which we have noticed in the volumes 
that have preceded it. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Musicat ANNOUNCEMENT.—Prof. Henry Schroeder, Di- 
rector of the American Conservatory of Music, begs to call 
the attention of the musical public to the Saturday Matinees 
which were inaugurated from October 5th, 1872, at the Con- 
servatory Salon, No. 211 Fourth Avenue. The object is to 
make them instructive as well as entertaining, and the attend- 
ance of amateur students is particularly requested. The 
programme includes both cla-sical and popular music, and 
talented artisis, heretofore strangers to the American public, 
have an opportunity of appearing before an appreciative 
audience. 

Mr. Froude delivered his first lecture on the relations 
between England and Ireland on Thursday last at Associa- 
tion Hall. He was introduced by the Rev. Dr. Crosby, of 
the New York University, and spoke for two hours on this 
interesting subject. The initiatory lecture did not excite 


much enthusiasm among the crowded audience present on 
the occasion. 


A map and a large number of fair illustrations ac- | 
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| THE CHANNEL PASSAGE, 
| BY W. H. WHITE, FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF NAVAL 
| ARCHITECTURE. 


Geologists assert that England owes its insular position 
to the gradaal washing away, by the German Ocean, of an 
‘isthmus which once stood at what we now know as the 
Straits of Dover. For more than half a century engineers 
have been busy with the problem of restoring in some fashion 


‘the tie between this island and the Continent, and some have 
— gone so far as to propose an artificial isthmus, pierced 


by broad channels for the passage of ships, in place of that 
which was worn away in prehistoric ages. Others have 
proposed gigantic bridges or viaducts, high in mid-air, and 
with enormous spans between the piers, for the purpose of 
leaving the navigation of the Straits uninterrupted; and as 
an example of the grandeur of conception of some of these 
plans, one may be mentioned which was to be built on 190 
towers, 500 feet apart, and 500 feet above the sea, at an esti- 
mated cost of thirty millions sterling! Many engiveers of 
eminence, both in England and in France, suggest the 
construction of a tunnel under the bed of the Channel. 
Others, again, would construct tubular passages for trains 
upon, instead of under, the bed of the sea. And still others 
recommend, in place of tunnels, viaducts, or bridges, the 
adoption of larger, swifter, and more commodious steamers, 
which may, or may not, ferry the trains across, but which 
will do away with the most disagreeable features of the 
present packet-service. 

We need not dwell upon the necessity for a change in the 
means of communication between England and France; for 
many years the subject has been under diseussion, and the 
general opinion was fairly summed up by ‘Captain Tyler, in 
his Report of 1869, when he said: “ There is nowhere any 
sea service of equal importance which is so much in need o 
improvement.” That matters should so long have remained 
in this unsatisfactory condition, in spite of loud and numer 
ous complaints, as well as the existence and persistent advo- 
cacy of so many means for improving the communication, is 
most remarkable; and the fact appears more noteworthy 
when it is remembered that, during the period of this fruitless 
agitation, such vast engineering enterprises for facilitating 
international ship and railway communication have been 
carried to a successful issue. The Suez Canal, the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel, and the Pacific Railroad have been finished, 
and are in use; other schemes, involving very large expendi- 
ture, are either in progress or on the eve of commencement, 
and yet the Channel Passage—twenty-five or thirty miles 
only of sea-crossing—remains in a condition that must be 
regarded as disgraceful. 

As contrasted with the communication between Holyhead 
and Kingstown, that between Dover and Calais, or Folke- 
stone and Boulogne, appears most unsatisfactory. The 
Holyhead boats have a reputation for speed and sea-worthi- 
ness which renders description needless; it will suffice to say 
that while they are no less than 330 feet long, and draw from 
12 to 13 feet of water, the Channel packets are only about 
200 or 250 feet long, and draw no more than 7 cr 8 feet. 
Any one unfamiliar with the subject may well ask why such 





An English journal alludes to the late King of Sweden and 
Norway, who died on the 18th ult. on his way from Aix-la- 
Chapelle to his capital, and says he deserves mention as one 
of the few monarchs of the day who have ranked among 
authors. His essays on military subjects were by no means 
despicable productions, and he was a frequent contributor to 
the Swedish newspapers. The bitter tone of some of his ar- 
ticles gave considerable offence to the Germans. Tle was 
born May 3, 1826, and began to reign on the 8th July, 1859. 
His successor, Prince Oscar, is well known as a man of 
talent. 


From Denmark we hear of the death of Bishop Nicolas 
Grundtvig, the well-known Danish theologian and poet. In 
1849 particularly his songs had great popularity amcng the 
Danes, then engaged in the first Schleswig-Holstein war. 

Mr. Tennyson’s new volume is to be published by Messrs. 
Strahan and Co. on the 24th of October. It will contain a 
new Arthurian Idyll, “ Gareth,” which will recount how that 

rsonage came to court in disguise, served there, and, at 
ength, in face of scorn, approved himself a true knight. 
This, with “The Last Tournament,” which will also be in- 
cluded in the new volume, completes the Arthurian series. 
The Laureate's brother, Mr. F. Tennyson, will, it is said, con- 
tribute a poem, entitled “ Love and War,” to one of the 
magazines. 

Mr. Green, of “ Evans’” fame, has for a long time kept jot- 


tings of his conversations with well-known men, and intends 
publishing them. 


Miss Braddon is busy upon another novel, which will be 
entitled “ Strangers and Pilgrims.” 

The Government of India have determined that, so far as 
the classical languages Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian are con- 
cerned, there is no necessity for making any distinction 
between natives and Europeans in regard to the rewards 

iven for passing in them. In the opinion of his Excellency 
n council, the advantage which a native has over a Euro- 

an in acquiring a knowledge of these languages is not very 
mportant. 

A new daily paper, to,be called the French Times, is to 
make its sppearance in London this month. It will be under 
the direction of M. Odysse-Barot, who was formerly the chief 
editor of a Paris journal. 

It is said that Mr. Morris's new work will, most probably, 
be ready before Christmas. It is to be entitled * Love is 
Enough: a Morality,” and is, for the most part, written in 
unrhymed alliterative metre, interspersed with songs. The 
project of bringing it out with illustrations is abandoned for 
the present. , 

At one of the Paris theatres a little piece is now being 
played, in which there is a song wherein a marked compli- 
ment is paid to Sir Richard Wallace for his kindness to the 
French during the war, and this has been much applauded. 

The Emperor of Brazil has sert to Verdi the officer's in- 
signia of the order of the Rose. 

The new operas by Magyar composers are preparing for 
the Hungarian Natioual Opera-house at Pesth—* Almos,” by 
Mosonyi, and “ Brankowicz,” by Erkel. 

The works of art sent from the government pupils at the 
Villa Medicis, in Rome, have already reached the School of 
Fine Arts at Paris, and will be shortly exhibited to the 
public. 

The four huge statues erected at the two ends of the Pont 
du Carrousel, Paris, have been entirely repaired, and covered 


with a coating of some composition to protect them against 
the weather, 








small boats should be continued in use, when larger vessels 
would undoubtedly surpass them in speed, accommodation, 
and behavior in heavy weather; but most persons will know 
that the real cause of the limitation of dimensions is to be 
found in the want of good harbors on the French side. 
Captain Tyler, while fully exposing the defects of the present 
system, speaks as follows :—*‘ Considering the restrictions as 
to dimensions which are imposed upon the South Eastern, 
and London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Companies by 
the circumstances of the hurbors, and the various conditions 
of the service, the steamers are admirably constructed for the 
work they are required to perform.” And he suggests that 
the provision of better harbor accommodation should form 
the first step in the path of improvement. 

It is only just tc our neighbors across the Channel to add 
that both at Calais and at Boulogne great natural difficulties 
have to be encountered, and that in spite of many attempts 
to maintain deep-water harbors—by extending the piers, and 
adopting various contrivances for “ scouring” away deposits 
of sand, ete.—success has not been achieved. Nor can it be 
forgotten that we are far more interested in the speedy and 
great improvement of the means of communication than our 
neighbors, although all the advantage is not on our side. To 
us it may become the means of great commercial advantage, 
as well as of vastly improved comfort ; and it is consequently 
natural to find that on our side, at Dover, works have already 
been carried so far (at a cost of three-quarters of a million 
sterling) as to afford the necessary depth of water and other 
facilities for even the largest steamers likely to be employed. 
What is now wanted is undoubtedly corresponding harbor 
accommodation on the Frenca side, andin this opinion most 
French and English engineers who have considered the sub- 
ject of the improvement of the steamers are agreed. 

There are, however, some dissentients, who think that 
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= substitute the passage from Dover to Boulogne for that 
from Dover to Calais, to extend the west pier at Boulogne at 
a cost of about half a million sterling, and to effect smaller 
and less costly changes at Dover, in order that larger and 
swifter steamers carrying passengers and luggage might be 
used. His preference for Boulogne over Calais is entirely 
based upon the greater facilities which he considers to be 
offered by the former place for creating and maintaining the 
deep-water accommodation at the piers which would be 
required with the new steamers. This plan has many 
advantages, especially as regards the outlay it involves, and 
the comparatively moderate time in which it might be car- 
ried out. . 

Coming now to the better known “ ferry-schemes” wl ich 
have been under discussion for some years past, it will suflice 
to mention two of the chief proposals—the first promoted 
mainly by Mr. Fowler and several engineers of standing, and 
the se:ond put forward by MM. Dupuy de Lome and Drouyn 
de Lhuys, with whom is associated our countryman Mr. 
Scott Russell, who for a long time has been connected with 
projects for improving the Channel service. Mr. Fowler's 
scheme has the claim to priority, having been much longer 
before the public, and having been twice approved by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons: first in 1870, when the 
war between France and Germany necessitated its postpone- 
ment; aud again this year, when the Bill was thrown out by 
the committee of the House of Lords. 

The two schemes have much in common, diflering mainly 
in their provisions for harbor accommodation on the French 
coast. Both propose steamers about 450 feet long, drawing 
considerably more water than the existing steamers, having 
very superior accommodation for passengers, carrying both 
luggage and passenger trains, and making the passage in 
about sixty or seventy minutes. In fact, both propose to 
make the boats little less than magnificent floating railway 
stations, on board of which the trains are to be put by 
hydraulic or other appliances. This operation, it is supposed, 
will occupy little more time than that of an ordinary stop- 
page at a station ; the passengers will retain their seats until 
it is finished, although they will during the passage be able 
to alight and avail themselves of the accommodation of the 
refreshment, reading, and other rooms provided for their use ; 
the customs’ examination is to be made during the passage ; 
and on arrival at the other side, only as brief an interval will 
be required for disembarking the train, and starting it once 
more on its journey by rail, as was required to put it on 
board. All the wearisome and annoying delays at Dover or 
Calais are thus to be avoided ; through carriages are talked of 
between London and all the great cities of Europe; Paris is 
to be brought within eight hours of London; and some 
sanguine people regard this as a step towards the accomplish- 
ment of a scheme of through railway communication 
between England and India. 

A few words will suffice respecting the harbors proposed 
by Mr. Fowler and M. Dupuy. The former suggests the 
construction of an additional pier and other works at Dover ; 
and on the French side, at Andreselles near Cape Grisnez, 
where the deepest water on that part of the coast is to be 
found, and where it is supposed the danger of an accumula- 
tion of sand is least to be dreaded, another harbor 1s to be 
made, provided the sanction of the French Government can 
be obtained. M. Dupuy and his colleagues propose to con 
struct a novel kind of harbor near Calais, not building the 
piers out from the coast in the usual way, but enclosing a 
circular space out in the deep water by means of a curved 
pier or breakwater ; and this artificial island is to be joined 
to the main-land by a viaduct, over which the trains are to 
be run. The French engineers are of opinion that this is the 
only plan by which the prevention of “ silting-up” and the 
maintenance of deep water in the harbor can be effected on 
that part of the coast; and it is stated, moreover, that their 
plan would involve less outlay than the ordinary one. On 
the comparative merits of these two schen.es for harbor 
accommodation for the ferry steamers, nothing will be said ; 
but it is quite obvious that in any case the outlay must be 
very considerable, and Mr. Fowler estimates the cost of his 
two harbors at something like a million and a half. On the 
otner hand, there can be little doubt that improvement in the 
Channel service would largely increase the traffic, and this 
would be most true if the trains were conveyed across. 

It is on the latter question that there has been most debate. 
Every one is agreed that larger and swifter steamers are 
necessary, but the trans-shipment of the trains is regarded in 
many quarters as a great mistake. There are doubtless some 
weighty arguments against this course, especially as regards 
the passenger trains, but it must be admitted that most mis- 
taken statements have been made in opposing it. For 
example, it has been stated over and over again that the 
gauge of the Continental railways differed from that of Eng- 
lish railways, so that it would be useless to take the trains 
across; but this is not true, the foreign gauge being identical 
with our narrow gauge. Again, it is commonly supposed 
‘hat the weights of the trains are so very great as to be most 


without waiting for the construction of the new Frerch [Vifficult to embark and disembark, and to overburden the vessel 


harbor—a work of at least two or three years, and probably 
involving an expend ture of half a million or a million ster- 
ling—it is possible to greatly improve the Channel Passage. 
These gentlemen, amongst whom Mr. Grantham holds a 
prominent place, would retain the extremely shallow draught 
of the present steamers; but would make the new vessels 
400 feet long, and considerably increase the accommodation 
and speed, reducing the average length of the passage to 
seventy or eighty minutes, and making the voyage as pleasant 
as it could well be. It is urged, however, in opposition to 
this proposal, that in entering the present French harbors 
such long vessels, even when every possible means had been 
taken to make them manageable, would be exposed to con- 
siderable danger under some circumstances of ‘wind and sea. 
Moreover there can be no question that the extremely shallow 
draught of such steamers must have a prejudicial effect upon 
their speed and bebavior in a very heavy sea, such as is often 
met with in the Channel. Still the proposal is worth careful 


when on board. tvreadful pictures have been drawn of trains 
“fetching-away” or breaking loose at sea, of the vessel 
“ wallowing” on account of her top-heaviness, and of the 
general failure which must ensue in very heavy weather. A 
little more acquaintance with the facts would have shown 
the groundlessness of these apprehensions. First of all, the 
weights of the trains, although large absolutely, are ex- 
tremely small relatively to the steamers ; a complete load of 
luggage train in the hold or lower storey, and of passenger 
train on the deck or upper storey, not exceeding one-twen- 
tieth part of the whole weight of the steamer, an absurdly 
small load as compared with that carried by most sea-going 
ships. Again, the relative disposition of the two trains 
carried does away with all reason for fearing “ top-heavi- 
ness ;” and besides, it would be the simplest thing imaginable 
for the designer to provide ample stability under all circum- 
stances, by properly proportioning the vessel's breadth and 
length. As to the question of embarking and disembarking 











consideration, and failing the adoption of more comprehen- 
sive schemes it may be made use of, as it undoubtedly does 
away with some of the worst features in the present boats. 
Mr. Grantham and those agreeing with him do not propose 
to carry the trains across ; their vessels are simply improved 
passenger steamers. There have, however, been proposals to 
build ferry steamers of equally light draught, and as capable 
of using the present harbors; but as these schemes have not 
been worked out in much detail, and are not free from serious 
objections, they will not be further referred to. Passing next 
to the schemes for improving the harbor accommodation as 
well as the steam-boats, and so permitting the latter to be 
made of deeper draught and probably better behaved, it will 
be proper to take Captain Tyler’s suggestions first, as he has 
bestowed such careful study upon the whole subject. Cap- 














tain Tyler, in his Report of 1869 before referred to, proposed 








the trains, it need only be said that no difficulty whatever 
would be experienced in moving much heavier and more 
cumbrous weights with the powerful hsdraulic and other 
appliances now available, or in devising some simpler plan 
for running the trains directly on board, as is now done in 
many railway ferries which have been for years successfully 
at work in America, on the Continent of Europe, and in 
England. In short, the Channel ferry is no novelty in prin- 
ciple, although it applies to a more or less rough sea-passage 
a plan which has been found to answer well on lakes, rivers, 
and arms of the sea; and provided the necessary means are 
found—as may be expected to be done without difficulty by 
suitable docks—for keeping the steamers still while the trains 
are being embarked or landed, it may be reasonably antici- 
pated that the plan will succeed. A 

Attention has been principally devoted to the improvement 
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of the steamboats, either as passenger boats or ferry boats, | 
because it is in this direction that we may reasonably look | 
for the earliest action. Few if any persons are disposed to | 
entertain seriously schemes for spanning the Straits with | 
viaducts or bridges. The tunnels projected are works involv- 
ing great outlay and long periods of time for their execution. 
One of the best, if not the best, scheme of this kind is that 
promoted by Mr. Hawkshaw and several eminent French and 
English colleagues. It has been carefully studied for years; 
trial borings have been made, which are said to confirm pre- 
vious conclusions as to the formation of the strata underlying 
the Straits; and a further trial driftway is to be made out 
under the sea from the English coast. The plan appears well 
matured, and we wish it every success ; but it is a vast enter- 
prise and involves many contingencies, besides the possible 
occurrence of unforeseen difficulties. The most sanguine 
view appears to be, that if the work proves practicable at all, 
the tunnel may be completed in five years, at a cost of five 
millions: and if this were done it is estimated that the enter- 
prise would prove commercially remunerative. Less sanguine 
persons believe that a much longer time and much greater 
expense would be necessary, doubting, moreover, whether 
the difficulties to be encountered might not prove insur- 
mountable. In any case, Captain Tyler’s view appears to be 
a sound one, that,“ even contemplating the successful issue 
of a tunnel project, say in ten or fifteen years, these improve- 
ments [in the steamboats] are much required, and should be 
etlected in the meantime.”—Cassell’s Magazine. 
ee ee 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 


There is not in this early September a soul in London, or 
rather there are some twenty-nine hundred thousand souls 
not worth the mentioning. Everybody who is anybody is 
being plundered of his luggage on the continent, or bitten by 
the Heteroptera wy the sea-side. Bond Street is a desert; 
Piccadilly, a waste. My own Mausoleum Club is looking 
more awfully melancholy than I have ever beheld it. There 
are newspapers in its bow-window—not in the hands of 
Growler and Moper, who are wont to occupy it for five hours 
every afternoon—but stuck upon the panes, between them 
and the gilded shutters, which are closed. A scaffolding is 
erected about the stately place, and men are laying on it those 
hypothetical two coats of paint required in leases. I say 
hypothetical, for it is surely an open question whether tio 
ever are laid on. In the gorgeous drawing-room—by far the 


most depressing apartment (with the sole exception of “ the| ; 


, 


pinioning room” in Newgate)—gilding and decorating are 
going on. (Three coats of paint in the drawing-room, or the 
paper will rot.) I venture up the steps, and am_ resolutely 
met, not by my own proud porter, who knows and loves me, 
but by the Foreman of the Works, who wishes to know what 
is my business. I retire in indignation, and without a word, 
and I see him looking up and down the street for a police- 
man. How dare he look for such a thing, knowing in his 
secret heart all about those coats of paint? He dares, because 
he knows that the policeman is oat of town with Lis family 
exulting in shrimps and periwinkles at Southend. 

There is no guard at St. James’s Palace, for every available 
soldier is gone to join the autumn manceuvres. 

The crossing-sweeper in Pall Mall has been away these 
three weeks at Highwater-super-Mare, where, clutching an 
airy broom, he surveys the mud with a hopeless look. If I 
went into the Park, and took a chair, it is my belief that 
for once no eagle-eyed proprietor would swoop down upon 
me with a demand for it. , 

Why was J in London? it may be asked. Well, courteous 
reader, being honorary secretary of the “ Pall Mall Aid to 
the Destitute” Society, and all the paid officials having left 
town under various pretences, I thought it my duty to return 
to my unremunerated post. Duty is sweet; but when one 
bas done it, one seems to want achange. It is like rising 
from the dinner-table immediately after strawberry-jam tart: 
nature demands a glass of Curacoaor something. Of course, 
there was no chance of finding a friend in town; far less that 
friend of friends, Housewife, whom, indeed, 1 knew to be 
with his child and consort in Devonshire. I had not been 
under his roof for months. That hateful “ Claimant” had, I 
confess, in some measure kept me from it (Housewife and 
the Colonel had of late become unbearable upon the subject 
of his wrongs or rights, though dear Mrs. House wife kept a 
Griselda-like siience, which all who knew her knew how to 
translate),and, besides, our dear old host had been out of 
town for weeks. I sauntered up the well-remembered street, 
and looked at the closed house with its brown holland blinds, 
and blank dead face, with wistful eyes. “ What is ‘ home’ 
after all,” thought I, “ about which we make such a senti- 
mental fuss, without itstenant!” How utterly wretched that 
forsaken mansion looked in which I had passed so many 
delightful hours. Where was all that jovial company now? 
Where were their gibes, their gambols, their songs? (for 
Funnidog could sing a little, only we wouldn’t let him)— 
where were the flashes of merriment that were wont to set 
that table in aroar? Well, 1 knew pretty well where they 
all were—that is, my fellow-gnests. Parson Grey was in 
Rome (he had written to me to say that he had seen “ The 
Mysteries of the Inquisition” acted in the Holy 7 to 
delighted audiences, just as we should hail it at the old“ Vic.” 
—think of that!). Bitter Aloes had given out he was gone 
to Norway—in reality, I knew him to be at Margate, for he 
had been seen there, reviling the Home Secretary for not 
permitting him to dance after eleven o’clock at the Hall-by- 
the-Sea. Macpherson was on his native heath—or, at least, 
on a moor which he had purchased the right to call his own 
till he had exterminated the last grouse upon it. Scale Hill 
was doubtless enjoying himself by this time after his own 
fashion in some desolate Alpine solitude, with the skin peeled 
off his face, snow-blind, and nearly cut into two parts by 
being roped witli a too stout companion. Colonel Thunder- 
bomb was at Berlin, playing “ the game of war” with his old 
companion in arms, Count Schlobberchintz, with a porcelain 
pipe in his mouth. Professor Puzzleton was picnicking 
about the country with the British Association. Funnidog 
was gone to the Great Buffalo Hunt on the Prairies of 
Nebraska, the advertisement of which in the newspapers had 
so immensely tickled hi». He had purchased a ninety 
guinea ticket, and expected to be well repaid for his invest- 
ment, even if the arrangements for the provision of “ tents, 
suddle-horses, and wagons” should fall a little short of their 
brilliant promise. As to meeting a buffalo face to face, that 
was far from being Funnidog’s intention; he would have 
fled from a loose cow in a field at home; but he calculated 
that the people he should meet with on that most astounding 
expedition, whether it ever got so far as the “ favorite 
feeding-grounds [of that dangerous animal] on the plains of 
Colorado” or net, would afford him material for six months 
of humorous conversation, and forward his prospects (a3 a 
professional diner-out) beyond all measure, 


I had myself seen him depart from the shores of England | 
with an enormous gun-case. “ We provide our own rifles | 
and ammunition,’ he had explained, “ likewise liquors and 
cigars. Everything else is provided by the Company.” 

* But have you got a rifle and ammunition, Funnidog ?” 
“Certainly not,” he had calmly replied. “I have filled 
the case up with the other two articles and a quarto note- 
book. Only imagine, my dear fellow, the fun that I shall 
get out of five hundred individuals, who have never, perhaps, 
shot at a partridge, going out to kill Lutlaloes on the prairies | 
of the what’s-his-name !” 

If it had been the fashion for ladies to have joined that 
Nebraska expedition, Miss Flitter would, without doubt, have 
done so; but as it was, it could be predicted with certainty 
that she was at present at Scarborough, would be next 
month at Brighton, and, unless she could get an invitation to 
some very good country quarters indeed, would be back in 
town at, the end of November. For my part, I wisbed she 
was back now. Even Miss Flitter would have been some- 
body to talk to (or, at least, to listen to, for her tongue is 
unceasing) in that utter loneliness of London. Our value 
as companions to our fellow-creatures varies with our 
exigencies. In the heart of the Tyrol, the sight of Jones is 
hailed with rapture, whereas in Pall Mell, during the season, 
we affect not to see him. 

Upon the present occasion, it suddenly struck me that 1 
should dearly like to look upon the face of Housewife’s 
butler: it was arather massive one, it is true—massive, I 
must confess without suggesting grandeur; but it would at 
least be familiar, and so far welcome. In that peopled 
solitude, where I yearned in vain for companionship, even 
recognition would be something. Besides, he would tell me 
when the family might be expected home. Stepping across 
the street, therefore, I rang the bell, which, as “ Hadji Baba 
in England” has it,“ by a curious but eftective mechanical 
contrivance,” produced, not indeed the butler—how could I 
have expected it? he was at Herne Bay with his wife and 
family—but the page-boy. Now, Housewife’s page, like most 
of his class, has a large mouth, and is always grinning. So, 
when I asked, When heexpected his master to return to 
town, I] was not surprised to see him go into an ecstasy. 
Imagine, however, my astonishment when he spluttered out : 
“Why, bless you, sir, he’s at home now!” At the same 
moment, out rushed my hospitable friend from the back 
dining-room, and welcomed me with a tumultuous enthu- 
siasm. “The idea of your being in town at this time!” ex- 
claimed he. “ The idea of your being in town!” echoed I. 
‘Why, where’s Mrs. Housewife, and my godson, the Pheno- 
menon ?” 

“Oh, they’re in Devonshire,” said he. “ They're enjoying 
themselvesexceedingly. But’ (and here he exhibited some 
traces of confusion)“ [ was obliged to come up to town, to 
see about a troublesome Charity, of which I am the honorary 
sec.” 


“Stop!” cried I warmly; don’t say ‘hat, Housewife. Say 
anythiny but that. That’s myexcuse. I thought of it first; 
Tam sure [ did. I got away from my two maiden aunts on 
the Essex coast on Friday—it was insupportable.” 

“Tt couldn't have been worse than Devonshire,” answered 
Housewife. ‘“ Bed and board are there synonymous: I never 
slept on anything /ike their beds; and so very, very short too, 
The child, of course, did not mind that, and when he is 
pleased, Mrs. H. is content. , But at my time of life, I really 
must have my rest.” 

“My dear Housewife,” said I,“ we two can afford to tell 
the truth—that is, toone another. After a week of it, the sea- 
side is a mistake. My aunts have taken the house for ‘a 
month certain’—that means, we may stay even longer. I 
have expectations from them both, and cannot leave them— 
except in the sacred cause of Charity. Pity me!” 

“ Pity me,” rejoined Housewife. “ We three are at a grand 
hotel, where everything is nasty, but nothing cheap. We 
dine daily in a splendid saloon upon thirteen infamous 
courses. After dinner, the nigger minstrels play in the pri- 
vate grounds of the place we have exchanged tor home. I 
really could not stand it any longer.” 

“ How long ago did you escape ?” 

“T have been here a week. The affairs of the—ahem—the 
‘Society for Righting the Oppressed’ are in a tangled state, 
and require continuous supervision. I also take a great deal 
of sleep. I wanted it. How did you sleep in Essex ?” 

“Don’t ask me!” said I, with a shudder. “ The hours of 
the night were apportioned as the poet of our Watering- 
places has described : 


One of slecping, 
Two of scratching, 
Six of hunting, 
None of catching.” 


“ And how did you dine?” asked he. 

“TI never did dine. We had ‘ meat-tea.’ 
ferred it.” 

A tear of sympathy trembled in my old friend’s eye. 
“You shall dine to-day,” said he with earnest tenderness. 
And we did so. 

Alone together in that peopled solitude, but over a most 
excellent repast, we discussed the question of the Autumn 
Exodus. Why should two eminently respectable members 
of society have been driven to deception, in order to escape 
for a while the horrors of the great Annual Holiday? Why 
should society demand this periodical sacrifice of sieep and 
comfort of every one of us, under the specious names of 
Relaxation, Renovation, Rest? J don’t want it. House- 
wife doesn’t want it. No man of mature age and average 
sense does want it. To one like myself, of moderate in- 
come, a month’s residence at the sea-side means the ex- 
change of a decent house for mean and paltry lodgings ; of 
good food for bad; of spring-beds for feather-beds (suftoca- 
ting in July and August), or else for mattresses stuffed with 
turnips, and adapted for a shorter race of mankind; and 
all this costing at least_ double what I should have spent 
had I staid at home. For Housewife, who is a rich man, 
this lunatic desire for “change” had only signified extor- 
tionate hotel charges, vulgar company, and a shabby pre- 

nce of luxury, which, to one who is accustomed to real 
comfort, would be ridiculous if it were not irritating. Hea- 
ven forbid that any human creature should be docked of 
one day of his holidays who needs them, or who finds they 
do him good! Let the children have their month at the 
sea-side, and gain that sun-burn which their mothers imagine 
to be health; let the ladies also go, if it so please them, 
altheugh I will do them the justice to say, that many of 
them would prefer to cut that dreadful “ outing” shorter, 
had not tyrant Fashion decreed its minimum to be that 
“month certain.” But-surely, surely, Paterfamilias, who 
does not want sun-burn, and cares for fashion as little as 
fashion cares for him, need not endure these seaside plea- 


My aunts pre- 





sures for the entire limit of his family’s stay} May he pot 


res wnat 
“run down” occasionally to “see the chicks,” and then back 
again to his own home, to recruit himself with food and 
rest?) Or how would it be if he sent the family on ahead 
of him, and came down for the last fortnight? That would 
make an “incident” for the rest, who themselves are get- 
ting a little bored by that time, and be a priceless boon to 
the bread-winner himself. 

_ If the month of change were distributed over various por- 
tions of the year, say, at Easter, mid-summer, and Christ- 
mas, neither Housewife nor I would hav had a word to say 
against it; but this whole month of vegetation in a neigh- 
borhood that is“ usedup” ina tew days at furthest, is too 
much for active winds and delicate stomachs. 

“ Everybody else is striking,” cried I as we parted, well 
warmed with the most excellent claret; “why should not 
the Paterfamiliases of England strike against more than a 
fortnight of compulsoty service at the sea-side, with short 
beds and short commons !” 

“An excellent idea,’ exclaimed Housewife, as he clasped 
my hand in farewell; “ and I'll get it ventilated in our news- 
paper.” 

“ Your newspaper, my dear fellow; what’s that?” 

“Well, it’s the ‘ Anti-oppression Journal, you know,” an- 
swered he with some hesitation ; “just the organ to take up 
a thing of this kind.” 

“But I never heard of the paper.” 

“Well, that’s its second name, you see, my dear fellow. 
Don't Ict us quarrel about names, or revive the embers of 
ancient controversy.” 

Here I wished Housewife “ good-night” with some per- 
turbation ; for what could he mean, with his “ names” and 
“embers!” That he was exceedingly intoxicated, was clear 
and I did not wish to humiliate him, by witnessing his con. 
dition. The effect of starvation in Devonshire was already 
manifesting itself in repletion in Mayfair. 

Going down to join my aunts at thei meat-tea in Essex, 
however, on the following day, a newsboy placed in my hand 
a periodical with the following title, “ The Tichborne News 
or the Anti-oppression Journal,” “a weekly newspaper ad- 
vocating fair-play for every man.” 

So the secret was out at last. Consumed by the Tich- 
borne Fever, my unhappy friend had come up to town: his 
charitable mission of Righting the Oppressed had that irre- 
pressible Claimant for its object; and all those most sensible 
observations of his regarding the Autumn Exodus had been 
the merest moonshine.—Chambers’s Journal. 

— —_ >». —_— 


NON-PUNCTUALITY OF THE FAIR SEX. 


No lady is ever punctual; no lady ever yet had the remotest 
idea of the duration of five minutes, or an hour, or any other 
onger or shorter space of time. Indeed, the supreme in- 
difference of women in a matter which men are taught to 
regard as of vital importance, at once stamps the superior sex 
as above and beyond the control of mere conventional rules. 
Men’s actions are governed by time ; it is the most important 
slement which enters into business calculations. The wild 
rush of the locomotive is governed and its safety assured by 
attention to time. Time for the male animal denotes the 
position of a ship upon the ocean, or it tells the traveller his 
path in the trackless desert. But a woman is always above the 
vulgar aids which are found indispensable by the mere animal 
man. Time never enters into her calculations, or occupies a 
single moment of her thoughts. She is always late when she 
keeps an appointment ; she devotes precious hours to dressing 
and will any day lose « train for the sake of putting on her 
gloves. The odd thing is that she never thinks of the irrita- 
tion which she causes by her disregard for the rules of punctu- 
ality. A gentleman who grumbles because he has had to wait 
an hour while the fair object of his affections 1s putting on her 
bonnet is ‘‘a brute.” Time indeed passes with wonderful 
quickness while the fair one is displaying her ribbons before 
the glass, or trying the effects of color or the grace of fold of 
some new addition to her wardrobe. We are quite willing to 
allow that the fault of non-punctuality, if it be indeed a fault, 
is one of a very venial character, The aberrations of the 
feminine mind, like the movements of the spheres, admit of 
some approach to calculation; and although the most ex- 
perienced observer may sometimes fail to tell what portion of 
her orbit a lady may occupy at any given hour of the day, he 
may make a — accurate guess sometimes by the aid of the 
usefal rule of contraries. An allowance of an hour or two to 
admit of the fair comet coming to her right place in the social 
firmament in the evening will usually be a sufficient margin, 
provided she has not particular reasons for being very much 
behind. You may always predict with absolute certainty that 
she will be quite ready to go to the theatr® when the play is 
half over, and that you will blunder with her into the concert- 
room just in time to disconcert or annoy the finest soprano on 
the platform. If the reader has ever had the pleasure of going 
shopping with his wife or sweetheart, be will understand what 
we mean. You are always dressed and ready a few minutes 
after the fatal expedition has been arranged, and you stroll 
about the room, killing time as best you may, until the lady 

appears. It is useless to read, for she has promised to be ready 
in a moment; you will not write thet note which ought to have 
been despatched to Jones by last night’s post, there would not 
be time to scrawl half a dozen lines. You kick your heels, and 
swing your umbrella, until the fatal truth breaks upon you 
that you have sacrificed the best portion of a: hour. When 
the fair one appears she always has to put her gloves on in the 
lobby while you stand with the door half open in your hand, 
and if you grumble about delay, she protests that she has not 
been five minutes over her toilette. ‘The best part of the 
morning is gone before you step out of doors; but the worst 
portion of the business is tocome. You sit in agonies in the 
draper's shop while your companion, apparently in pursuance 
of some profoundly wise principle, is giving the assistant all 
the trouble she can. Silks and ribbons are tossed in pictu- 
reeqne confusion on the counter, and as the heap grows larger 
the fair one finds it proportionately more difficult to make up 
her mind, You expect every minute that the unhappy assis- 
tant will lose his patience, and begin to tear his hair from 
sheer vexation, or that the proprietor will vote you botha 
nuisance, and request you to leave the shop. The purchase, 
when it is made, seems shamefully disproportioned tu the 
trouble which has been given, and you leave the establish- 
ment with the conviction that you have sacrificed a morning 
and contributed to sour the temper of an amiable draper’s 
shopman, and ali for the sake of a roll of ribbon or a half- 
dozen handkerchiefs. Perhaps you have some business of 
your own t» attend to, and you find yourself, at the appointed 
time, a mile or two from the place. Your compavion you 
find is terribly excited by the various bonnet-shops which you 
pass in your walk ; you are continually stopping, aud are com- 
pelied to utter a number of meaningless adjectives in praise of 
the gems of fashion which are exhibited behind the plat 

glass. You, of course, are hopelessly late for your ov.. 











appointments, and the delay has disarranged your business for 
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a whole day. But no argtiment of yours can convince your 


affairs, She regards people who are constantly consulting 
their watches as old fogies, and those arrangements of life 
which depend upon punctuality as relics of a barbarism wh ch 


will wholly disappear when she and her sisters take the vulgar | 


affairs of life into their own hands. Oddly enough, the strong- 
minded sisterhood display quite as much contempt for time as 
their weaker and cbarming rivals. A woman of business will 
make an engagement at eleven and keep it at three. She will 
rocrastinate until the opportunity for concluding a transaction 
Sa gone by; and, wonder of wonders! if she be as plain as a 
Gorgon, she will talk for hours of the fashions, and of such 
trifles as the best style of trimming for her new dress. As it 
is quite useless to expect any reformation on the part of 
woman in reference to punctuality, we would recommend all 
newly-married men to adopt the scientific method, and study 
the diurnal aberrations of their better halves, There is some- 
times a method in madness, ard law may be evolved out of 
the apparently hopeless chaos of the workings of nature. The 
course of the domestic orbit must first be studied, and the 
sition and place of the fair one noted in every portion of 
er daily path. Exceptional affairs, such as theatres, dinners, 
balls, and kindred matters, require special study, but when the 
law has been evolved out of the chaos, it may be possible for 
the wise spouse to indicate, at any hour of the day, the 
probable place of the fair one.—C ivilian. 
——__ 


NUPTIAL MISERIES. 


Grief and joy are curiously mixed up in our daily life. 
When the highest hopes of existence are being realized we 
are frequently the most disposed to indulge in tearful 
Jamentation. Ordinary sorrows and rebuffs can be borne with 
@ fair amount of equanimity, if not absolute cheerfulness, but 
great felicity knocks us over entirely. When a man and 
woman who love each other are being united in the bonds of 
holy wedlock, with the sanction and cordial approval of their 
friends, it might reasonably be supposed that they should be 
happy and that their friends should look on smiling and con- 
tented. But, as a rule, the supposition is far from the reality. 
Not even at an execution could more utterly woe-begone coun- 
t be encountered than moy sometimes be met with at 
a wedding. ‘There is invarisbly a copious downfall of tears 
from many of the actors concerned in the ceremony, while the 
bride and bridegroom look as terrified and flustered as if they 
were signing their own death-warrants. The new life which 
they are entering upon seems less roseate and fuller of dangers 
than they had at one time imagined, while the old life they are 
leaving bebind appears crowded with joys and safeguards 
which, until now that they are apparently passing away for 
ever, have not been adequately apprecinted. Their emotion, 
then, is easily accounted for, and is not so inconsistent as may 
appear at first sight. But why those whose bounden duty it is 
to sustain the bride should utterly break down themselves it 
is not always so easy to say. Her attendant maids are, in 
many instances, living friends who have frequently talked 
over the subject with her and come to the conclusion that she 
is doing a very wise and proper act which, in the ordinary 
course of events, cannot fail to produce the greatest possible 
a t of happi She is merely passing through an 
ordeal which they expect to pass through themselves some 
time or other, and which to them, probably because it lies in 
the indefinite future, is fraught with few, if any, terrors. It 
may be that the force of sympathy compels them to break 
down; or a desire to act in the orthodox fashion may cause 
them to open the fountains of their eyes. Possibly, they are 
actuated by an undefined impression that they would not be 
doirg their duty by the bride if they did not shed a few tears 
on her behalf. A wedding without the accompaniment of 
weeping would indeed be a novelty ; such a rarity might have 
a dangerous effect upon the people who witnessed it. They 
might be led into attempting to dance breakdowns, sing staves 
of very amusing ditties, or do something equally strange. 
Perhaps of all the persons corcerned in a marriage,-the luck- 
less best man is the most deserving of pity. He is expected 
to bear up manfully against the various agonies which he is 
called upon to endure. He is given multifarious duties to 

rform, and is ever haunted by the remembrance that upon 
their due performance depends, to a large extent, the success 
of the proceedings. He must propitiate the various fanctiona- 
ries connected with the church who take care to thrust them- 
selves in the way upon such occasions. He must not forget 
the minister, nor the organist, nor the coachman, nor the 
beadle, nor the deaf old woman, nor the bridesmaids, If he 
is up to his work he will see that everything goes right. He 
must not yield td the temptation—very potent at such periods 
—to ‘lose his head” and become like the confused and grief- 
stricken beings by whom he is surrounded. He must preserve 
a due decorum when necessary, and be cheerful and rather 
boisterous at the proper time. A knitted brow must not be 

rmitted, for it would reveal the fact that he is trying to 
remember whether he has not forgotten something which he 
has been told to do, and upon which important issues depend. 
He must be obtrusively light-hearted, and overflow, when the 
roper time comes, with racy small-talk and funny jokes. His 
P the duty, duricg the drive home from church, to clear the 
clouds away from the faces of desponding bridemaids, and, in 
their place, covjure up bright sunshine, Topics of conversa- 
tion do not conveniently crop up at such a moment, but no 
indulgence is allowed by his conscience if he fails to be brisk 
and awusing. At the breakfast table, surrounded on all sides 
by the most impenetrable gloom, be is expected to be absolutely 
frolicsome. His speech is required to be witty, humorous, and, 
above all, original. It is rare indeed, however, that the de- 
pressing influences do not prove too much for him. He gene- 
rally sits down feeling that he has made a sorry exhibition of 
himself, and resolving that in future he will use all possible 
means to escipe being placed in such an aggravated dilemma. 
He can be excused. In the first place, it is rather a difficult 
matter to speak tunnily and gracefully, at the same time, about 
ladies ; anc in the second, when he is about to make what he 











conceives to be a point it is disheartening to notice that the | lus. 
bride has, for the forty-second time, commenced to use her | take to the-road, like so many of his brother rhymsters. 


handkerchief, that the bridesmaids are preparing to follow suit, 


that the bridegroom is looking depressed and very guilty, and | at the outset. ] 
that there is a curious twitching about the corners of the | damsel of noble birth, Guglielma Monia of Soliers. 
mouths cf some of the older folk. Such a combination of un-| pretty, learned, and sing deliciously. 


toward circumstances has a decided tendency to make the 
cleverest performer come to a premature full-stop or indulge 
in vague and incoherent ramblings. When the ‘‘‘happy 


couple’ have departed, followed by a miscellaneous collection | his wanderings, rendering his compositions with a grace and 
of slippers, affairs are not much improved. Nobody knows | spirit that soon raised him to popularity, Faudit did not 
exactly what to do next, and appealing glances are cast towa:ds | limit his entertainment to these songs. 


the best man. 
utter helplessness has, to a certain extent, worn off. 
ecubus has been lifted from his mind, His friend has been 
murried all right, and though the best man feels that he 
has acted like 9 noodle, he ig flattered by the conscious- 


— Cussell’s. 














! 
ness that he has committed no egregious blunder. So his 
. fair companion that time is of vast importance in mundane | 


spirits revive, and, by the time the company are dispersing, 
he shows out once more his natural self and longs for an 
opportunity to demonstrate to that pretty bridesmaid, of 
whom he has had particular charge, that he is not such a 
muff as he has, no doubt, given her oceasion to think him. 
Perhaps, at the ball which generally winds up these nuptial 
proceedings, he succeeds, At any rate, he is not then 


{subject to those chilling influences which worked his dis- | 


comfiture in the earlier part of the day. The bridesmaids, 
whose tears flowed so copiously in the morning, are radiant | 
with smiles, and ready for anything, from demolishing ices 
to indulging in flirtation in a quiet corner of the conserva- 
tory, where, secure from the common gaze, they can talk 
over the events of the day aud any other interesting matter 
which may arise. 

The old superstition, that happy is the bride whom the 
sun shines on, still retains its ancient significancs, A wet 
day is considered a dismal angury, and, at once, sends peo- 
ple’s spirits down to zero. Under these circumstances, the 
woes of the best man are redoubled, and his duties largely 
increased. His is the labor to combat the superstition which 
he half believes in himself; his the task to bear up against 
atmospheric gloom and moisture. He cannot do so success- 
fully, and may be excused for thinking himsel! victimized, 
-~ the marriage customs of the country at fault.—Liberal 

Review. 
———_>—-_—_——. 


MINNIE. 


Sweet little Minnie lives over the lea— 
Minnie, the dear little sanny-browed girl ; 

Lives in a cottage in shade of a tree— 

Cheek like a sunbeam, and footstep as free, 
And hair of the goldenest curl. 


She has a heart that is light as the fawn— 
Minnie, the sweet little flower of the lea; 
Sings like a lark from the dew of grass drawn 
Up to the sun-riven doors of the dawn, 
Or linnet on bloom-burdened tree. 


Minnie is all the desire of the town— 

She, the soft-hearted and light-footed girl. 
Minnie can Jove, but she cannot well frown, 
And so all the lovers come awkwardly down, 

With hearts in the tenderest whirl. 


Cherry-lipped Minnie came over the lea, 
Over the lea, with the lovingest look ; 
And, lo! I met Minnie, and Minnie met me, 
Beneath the soft fringe of a white-blossoned tree, 
On the marge of the sun-speckled brook. 


Minnie sat down with a rose on her cheek, 
Down on the rude summer seat by my side ; * 

She was so tender, and gentle, and meek, 

My heart went a-throbbing before I could speak, 
With feelings of fear and of pride. 


Dear little Minnie has gone o’er the lea, 

Back to her home through the scent-laden dell ; 
But what I told Minnie, and what she told me, 
Beneath the sweet calm of that beautiful tree, 

We care not too lightly to tell. 


Now all the lovers may woo as they will 
Minnie, the lovely-faced gem of a girl, 

For she told me a secret that eve by the hill, 

And her heart is as true as the course of the rill, 
And pure as the costliest pearl. 


Minnie remembers, though nothing she tells— 
Taciturn Minnie with good-natured look— 

All the heart-flutters and amorous swells 

That came while we spoke of the chiming of bells, 
On the day that we named by the brook. 


—- lO 
TWO FAMOUS TROUBADOURS. 


Perhaps the most remarkable of these couples was Gauce- 
len Faudit and Guglielma Monia. The father of the former 
was a wealthy plebeian of Uzerche, an ancient commune in 
the department of the Correze. During the latter portion ot 
his life, the old merchant held the post of Papal agent at 
Avignon. Nurtured in one of the principal centres of south- 
ern song, he was, like countless others of his day, en amateur 
troubadour. His son inherited his tastes as well as his estates. 
No sooner did Gaucelen find himself independent, than he 
abandoned business to frequent the Provencal Courts as a 
trouver of the higher order. With all his wealth and ability, 
our plebeian could not gain admission to the inner and more 
select portion of the aristocratic circle. He hung about its 
edge consorting with the equivocal people who tenanted that 
uncertain district. Among them he became a gambler, a 
wine-bibber, a glutton, and a free liver in every sense of the 
word. Like his knightly compeers, he aspired to become the 
cavalier servente of some high-born lady. And being ambi- 
tious, he made choice ot the reigning beauty of Auvergne and 
the Limonsin, Mary of Ventadour. This lady incited Faudit 
to take the cross, probably to get rid of him in a quiet way. 
Accordingly the young poet wasted the remnant of his for- 
tune in providing men, horses and harness, and sailed for 
Palestine. He found the East not at all to his liking; and 
besides, the King of England had just concluded his truce 
with Saladin. So he hastened to return to France, where he 
stepped ashore penniless, a circumstance that at once put an 
end to his aping of chivalry. Being unfit for anything else, 
he now became a professional jongleur. In that character he 
took service with Coeur de Lion, whose acquaintance he 
seems to have formed during his trip to the Levant; and with 
this monarch he remained until the catastrophe before Cha- 
Left without patron, Gaucelen had no alternative but to 
A 
wretched singer, althovgh a good poet, he had small success 
At length, in a convent at Aix, he met wgh a 
She was 
Probably she engaged 
the trouver to teach her torhyme. Be that as it may, the gay 
Faudit enticed her from the convent, “ with his fine words,” 
and thenceforward for many a day she was the companion of 
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| compositions full of laughter, and so to say, having neither 
| head nor tail.” But even as such, they must have had a dra- 
;matic form. Besides, Nostradamus, who wrote on good au- 
| thority, mentions Faudit as arranging the ccenes, distributing 
| the parts, and performing the other duties of a manager, not 
| forgetting the important one of receiving the money. And 
further, we know that some of his contemporaries, and at 
least one of his predecessors, Peter of Vernigo, played similar 
pieces in precisely the same way. In this instance the “ tra- 
gedies and comedies” proved very successful, and filled the 
pockets of the coutriver in more ways than one. Besides 
exhibiting them himself, he sold them to the other troubadours 
“at from two to three thousand livres, and even more, apiece.” 
In the course of his wanderings Gaucelen abandoned none of 
his vices. He seems to have acquired a mastery over the 
dice-box that rendered it harmless; but he could not prevent 
his other propensities from having their due eflect. The re- 
sult was that himself—and his wife, too, for she followed his 
exumple—became “corpulent beyond measure.” Wearying 
of the road, especially as he had accumulsted a handsome 
fortune, Gaucelen settled Gown at length in the neighborhood 
of Uzerche to lead the life of a petty chatelain. Here he re- 
sumed the ambition of his earlier years to become the chosen 
knight of some lady of rank. But though he sang, paid court, 
and—as one of his biographer remarks—* made a perfect ass 
of himself every morning of his life,’ he gained not the 
smallest success.— Cornhill Mag. 


—_—_>___——. 
HAWAIIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


While there are elements of sadness alike in the character 
and history of the Hawaiians, it is pleasant to persuade our- 
selves that the depleted population is not dying out for want 
of cheerfulness, They are pre-eminently a talkative people. 
With a language that is fluent rather than voluble, they ex- 
perience the luxury of talking made easy. No jaw-breaking 
combination of consonants impedes the flow of speech. No 
rasping gutturals require that the average throat shall be 
coppered and copper-fastened before venturing to give them 
utterance. No language is more readily learned, and none 
seems more thoroughly enjoyable to those using it. The 
most illiterate Kanaka talks as easily and as rapidly as either 
we or he can laugh. Talking is with him an amusement, a 
pastime, Not that it is a mere senseless chatter. The island; 
ers are earnest and otten eloqueut talkers. Adepts in the use 
of sign language, expressing as much by the turning of the 
hand as the Frenchman expresses by the shrug of his should- 
ers, they throw the whole body, if not the whole soul, into 
their conversation. So characteristic, copious, and natural 
are their gi stures, that a stranger to their language can often 
guess the subject of discourse from the motions they make, 
Though a peculiarly peaceable people, the loquacious Hawaii- 
ans are heroic in word-warfare. We see two, or a dozen, it 
may be, confronting one another in menacing attitude, gesti- 
culating with the utmost violence, and pouring out a torrent 
of loud and uncomplimentary words. We tremble to think 
of the flow of blood and the crash of skulls which may at any 
moment result from this demonstration of wrath. But we 
are presently relieved when the explosion ends in smoke; 
for, with some timely joke, a bystander or 4 party to the 
quarrel bas made an end of controversy by putting the crowd 
in that happy mood of mind which makes logomachy a harm- 
less amusement. One may live upon the islands a quarter of 
a century, and listen to countless noisy controversies, without 
ever seeing blood drawn or even a single blow struck. In- 
deed, one of the most amusing features of Hawaiian life crops 
out in this propensity to play fight just for fun. Nothing 
more ludicrous appears in the state-craft of the kingdom than 
the navy and standing army, which so largely tax the poor 
people to test their patriotism and tickle their vanity. Squads 
of regulars daily pass through the streets, with we forgct 
what colored jackets, but with never-to-be-forgotten unmen- 
tionables of light buff, which we su pect is only a dusty de- 
generation of white, so tightly fitting, withal, that we con- 
clude the fat-limbed Kanakas have been simply dipped in 
melted tallow, and not any otherwise clothed. To see this is 
to smile audibly, as you are reminded that if there is anything 
more ridiculous in this world than military glory, it is militia 
glory —Ovei land Monthly. 

————__ —__—_—__— 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


It is said by those who make of such social themes a study, 
that the complaints about men not marrying hate been more 
rife at our sea-side and other watering places this Summer 
than ever before. In England this is an old story, since, for 
a dozen years at least, it has been the continual subject of 
discussion by the journals and in society. The increased cost 
of living—to name no reason less gallant—is held ‘to be the 
main cause of a defection which, should no effectual remedy 
appear, bids fair to become no jesting matter. It has long 
been known to political economists, that the price of bread 
very closely regulates the number of marriages. This, how- 
ever, has been generally supposed to epply only to the poorer 
classes. But high rents, dear provisions, and perhaps more 
than all, expensive clothes, are certainly now operating as 
preventives of matrimony among all but the very wealthiest 
classes of the community. Yet, when people who wish to 
enjoy the sweets of married life without its heaviest anxieties 
and responsibilities, ron their necks into the noose and find 
they have made a blunder, the cruel world is apt, instead of 
commiserating, to rejoice; and if the mishap befalls both 
partners to the contract the guftaw is sure to be hearty and 
universal. 

We will not stop to look into the ethics of such cases, or to 
inquire whether in times like these it is so very unpardon- 
able for people to think of their future means of subsistence 
when entering the warital relation, while it is thought se 
eminently proper for them to observe such prudence under 
all other circumstances of life. There is, no doubt, much to 
be said on both sides of the question ; and it may well hap- 
pen that when two persons of such foresight and circumspec- 
tion manage to delude each other for a common end, they 
may be clever enough to get comfortably on together in life, 
even without the fortune they hoped to marry. Such seems 
to have been the case with a pair whose story is told by the 
Lucknow Times of a late date, and which will better serve as an 
illustration than some we know of nearer home, that have eu- 
livened the gossip-mongers during the past Summer. Not 
long since a gentleman of “ rather prepossessing appearance 





“ He composed tra- 


He cannot do much, but still his feeling of | gedies and comedies,” and collecting a company of actors, 
An in-| exhibited his pieces at so much a head. 


The mention of 
“ tragedies and comedies” at a period so early is rather start- 
ling. Crescembini, indeed, after due consideration, pronoun- 
ces the pieces so named to have been “ mere farces, satirical 


turned up in Luesnow. He brought letters ot int:oduction, 
and was admitted into the best society of the place. After 4 
while, it leaked out that he was the possessor of a comfort- 
able, if not a magnificent fortune. To be precise, he could 
boast of one “lakh” and fifty thousand rupees. He was ac- 
cordingly treated with due courtesy and deference, and pre- 
sently he made acquaintance with a young lady who had the 
not altogether enviable distinction of always wearing a pro- 
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fusion of valuable jewelry. This ornate damsel gave out that | ing what he or she is seeking to correct. The nervous little 
she was the child of a certain “ Extra Assistant Commis-| fellow becomes more self-conscious still, more timid, more 


sioner,” stationed not far from Oonao, and who rejoiced in an 
estate of vast extent and inestimable value. 


fearful of doing wrong, more hopeless of doing right. 
A match was | bis arms “like the sails of a windmill,” as bis dis usted | 


Were 


soon arranged between the two, and much bliss was promised | mother says fretfully, last year? This year the sweep is | 


from a union wherein youth, wealth and beauty were thus | wider, 
auspiciously associated. They were married—and here we | Did he jump about as if he was galvanized, or as if he had 


! 


and their whole action more angular and irregular. 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


The ‘Thompson Free Medical College for Women” issue 
their catalogue and prospectus for the session of 1872-3. 


Miss Comstock, 34 West Fortieth St., issues an inviting pro- 


should say they lived happily together ever atter. Unhappily, | the beginning of St. Vitus’s dance, when he was fourteen? | gt@mme to facilitate those in quest of higher knowledge in the 


however, the worst remained behind. The bridegroom took 


. " ‘ . | At fifteen this galvanic battery is noticeably enlarged, and | Sclences, history, music, ete 
his blushing prize to Buxar, where it soon came out that he | the “dance” has become a contirmed trick, never more to be | classes for ladies 


had been engaged in the honorable but not lucrative calling | broken through, all from the fatal habit of worrying which 


of fireman on the East India Railway, wherefrom Lis pay was |his father, or his mother, or both, 


just forty rupees a month. 
with much compunction and regret, that his “ Ivkh” and a) 
half of rupees were in the hands of somebody else; and that 


have adopted as the best | 


He then explained to his wife,| means at their command of overcoming a disagreeable little | Classes for Music, German and French conversation, 
accident, which, by wise neglect, would have died away as it | 
| had been sprung up. 


Indeed, these odd tricks of manner are | 


The lady announces morning 
Miss McIntosh will be heard on German, 
History and Literature; Art will be handled by Mr, Goodyear ; 
Natural Scieuce by Professor Adrian J. Ebell. Afternoon 
Dancing 
and Physical culture will not be neglected. Miss Comstock 
also announces that a studio will be open to pupils under the 


there was slender hope of obtaining the money, for the reason | often produced by worrying, just as deceit, and ill-temper, and charge of M. Louise Bascom of the National Academy. ‘The 
that the possessor cherished a preposterous conviction that | recklessness, and sulkiness are produced by worrying, and | : gig , 
the cash belonged to himself. The bride bore the news with |the ruin of a fine nature, and the destruction of a noble | tet than write to Miss Comstock for a circular, 


creditable composure, and proceeded to inform her husband | 
—with equal sorrow—that a like difficulty existed with re- | 
gard to her father, the Extra Commissioner's estates. 


individuality, end the guawing away by slow degrees of all | 
Fe- | power, and courage, and manliness. 
The | poor young things bear it, for the worrier is of all human jous to mention”—on the subject of producing the bighest 


One wonders how the 


general reader interested in these lectures can scarcely do bet- 


The N. Y. Mendelssohn Union address the Musical Christian « 
Men and Women of this city—we hope they ure too numer- 


property was there, of course—at Oonao, as she had said—but | beings the most industrious. For the matter of that, one | order of sacred music. Commending the object, we quote the 
it was so encumbered there was no getting at it. Moreover, | may well wonder how anyone bears it—shut up with it with- | salient points of the cireular :—‘t Opera, Opera Bouffe, Instra- 


the encumbrance was of a very curious description; Leing | in the four walls of home. 


Like a perpetual headache, like a 


mental, Vocal, and various kinds of Secudar Concerts, all have 


nothing less than another estate lying directly on the top of grumbling tooth, like a smoky chimney, like a thorn in the | their votaries and patrons; Sacred Music alove is neglected. 
it, belonging to an old Zemindar who obstinately refused to flesh, or any other thing that causes a perpetual current of | Itseems almost an anomaly that such should be the case. The 


take it off 


Besides this, the lady felt compelled to own that discomfort, the worrying housemate is a blister to be borne | Board of Directors of the New York Mendelssohn Union be- 


her valuable jewelry had been returned to her sister and other | with what of courage and patience the grace of God and the jlieving that the reason of such neglect has been principally 


friends to whom it belonged—having perhaps served its ex- | good gift of nature may allow. 


cellent purpose a dozen times before. 


But one does not choose to 
live with blisters, and one would not naturally care to be 


It is sometimes thought that, except in novels and on the | considered as a blister for one’s own part; so that, although 
stage, cases of “ Diamond cut Diamond” like this are of rare | jt may be good fer one’s soul to be a little worried at times 


occurrence. They are probably, however, more numerous (this is taking the aseetic view of life), still, on the whole, | sible manner, Oratorios, Anthems, Cantatas, ete., ete., which 


than is commoniy supposed, the motives for mutual conceal- 
ment being so strong as to be tolerably effectual. It is plea- 
sant to know that in the litle drama we have related, matters 
might have been worse, however reprehensible, judged by 
strict standards, the conduct of the chief actors. They have 
resolved, according to the Lucknow Ties, to make the best 
of their joint disappointment, and are living together far 
more happily than, under the circumstances, might have been 
expected.—V. Y. Zines. 
—_—_——__— 


WORRYING. 


Personal habits ofler an immense field for the worrier, and 
one out of which there is no way of escape; for if you give 
up one thing for the sake of peace and to be left alone, ano- 
ther will be attacked ; and supposing you play the game of 
renunciation for an experiment, you will not find yourself 
better off at the end, After having let yourself be worried 
out of your bi-weekly whist club, say the lament will then 
be that you do nothing wherewith to amuse yourself in the | 
evening ; or when you yourself, if you are the aggressor, 
have worried your daughter to give more time to painting 
than to music, and less time to books than to either, in a few 
years you will be heard making it a grievance that Amanda 
never sings or plays to you now, though you have spent quite 
a little fortune on her musical education, and what a thou- 
sand pities it is she never reads a serious book, and knows 
nothing of English classical literature. 

It must be confessed, if reluctantly, that, between men 
and women, the latter are the greater adepts in the art of 
worrying, and that men are more often the victims than the 
aggressors. Tobacco and wine, whist and billiards, hunting 
and shooting, are all favorite occasions for the exercise of 
the feminine worrying talent, when it exists; and we have 
known women who have made the Zémes newspaper and a 
harmless if not very elevated liking for novels sources of 
such incessant worry against their husbands, that, to our way 
of thinking, life was not worth having under the circum- 
stances. lt never enters into their calculacions, bless them ! | 
that they have no more right to interfere with the pleasures | 
or pursuits of others, for whose training they are not respon- 
sible, and when those pleasures or pursuits do neither them 
nor any Weaker creature harm, than they have to fall foul of 
a rose-tree for bearing thorns not tendrils, or to be angry be- 
cause gooseberries are less luscious than grapes, Each human 
being has an absolute right to his own existence in all its bear- 
ings, provided he respects the boundaries and the bearings of | 








perhaps, one would get as much good by pleasanter means ; 
and, taken at the best, the experiment is not worth trying.— 
Queen. 

-_--- > ---- 


AGE OF THE CHALK FORMATION. 


All readers surely know the white chalk, the special fea- 
ture and the special pride of the south of England. All know 
its softly-rounded downs, its vast beech woods, its short and 
sweet turf, its snowy clifls, which have given—so some say— 
to the whole island the name of Albion—the white land. 
But all do not, perhaps, know that till we get to the chalk no 
single plant or animal has been found which is exactly like 
any plant or animal now known to be living. The plants 
and animals grow, on the whole, more and more like our 
living forms as we rise in the series of beds. But only above 
the chalk (as far as we yet know) do we begin to find species 
identical with those living now. This, in itself, would prove 
a vast lapse of time. We shall have a further proof of that 
vast lapse when we examine the chalk itself. It is composed 
—of this there is now no doubt—almost entirely of the shells 
of minute animalcules; and animalcules (I use an unscientific 
word for the sake of unscientitic readers) like these, and in 
some cases identical with them, are now forming a similar 
deposit of mud at vast depths, over the greater part of the 
Atlantic sea-tloor. This fact has been put out of doubt by 
recent deep-sea dredgings. A whole literature has been writ- 
ten on it of late. Any reader who wishes to know it, need 
only ask the first geologist he meets; and if he has the whole- 
some instinct of wonder in him, fill his imagination with true 
wonders more grand and strange than he is likely to find in 
any fairy tale. All I have to do with the matter here is, to 
say that, arguing from the known to the unknown, from the 
Atlantic deep-sea ooze, which we do know about, to the 
chalk which we do not know about, the whole of the chalk 
must have been laid down at the bottom of a deep and still 
ocean, far out of the reach of winds, tides, and even currents, 
as a great part of the Atlantic sea-floor is at this day. Pro- 
digious ! says the reader. And soit is. Prodigious to think 
that that shallow Greenland shore, strewed with dead ani- 
mals, should sink to the bottom of an ocean, perhaps a mile, 
perhaps some four miles deep. Prodigious the time during 
which it must have lain as a still ocean floor. For so minute 
are the living atomies which form the ooze, that an inch, I 
should say, is as much as we can allow for their yearly de- 
posit ; and the chalk is at least a thousard feet thick. Itmay 
have taken, therefore, twelve thousand years to form the 





because no effort has been made in the proper direction, have 
determined to make an appeal to the Clergy and the religious 
portion of the community to co-operate with them by subserip- 
\tion, so that they may be enabled to produce, in the best pos- 





will not only inculcate a taste for good music, but also, in a 
moral point of view, serve as an incentive to religious thoughts, 
The aim of the society is not to make money, but simply to 
obtain a sufficient subscription to insure it against loss; in 
fact, each male member of the Chorus in addition to giving his 
service gratuitously, is obliged to pay Five Dollars per annum 
for dues. ‘he Directors, at the commencement of the Nine- 
teenth Season, feel convinced that in this city, with its thou- 
sands of Christian men and women, a determined effort in so 
good a cause is sure of success, hence they purpose to find at 
least one hundred persous who will subscribe Fifty Dollars 
each, which will entitle each subscriber to five tickets for tive 
concerts, and admission to rehearsals, ‘The coucerts to be of 
the best music, and as entertaining as consistent with the high 
aim in view. Should the Directors find the amount insufficient 
to warrant them in giving the five concerts, with the best solo 
artists, orchestra and chorus, which may prove perfectly satis- 
factory to the subscribers, as well as creditable to the Society, 
the money will be refunded.—-A. Weber, C. E. Betnkeruorr, 
Anrnony Retrr, Jr., Committee.” 


A dispatch from the East announces that the railway be‘ 
tween Yokohama and Yeddo, Japan, has been formally opened 
by the Mikado. 

Prince Nicholas of Montenegro hes sent a telegraphic des- 
patch to the Sultan, promising to punish those of his subjects 
who recently had an encounter with a party of Turks at 
Leposa. 

It is satisfactory to learn st last that the small-pox has 
disappeared as an epidemic in London, 

An Australian correspondent states that the freezing process 
of preserving meat has been perfected. ‘Ibis will enable 
exporters to send joints to this country whole, instead of 
boneless boiled meat in tins. ; 

At Inverness, Scotland, a doctor named Walker, who held 
the office of public vaccinator in a parish in Skye, bas, been 
sentenced by Lord Neaves to four months’ imprisonment for 
fabricating a large number of false certificates to the effect 
that certain children were successfully vaccinated. 

American travellers have, it is said, in the last two years, 
purchased over 4,000 ‘quills with which Lamartine wrote 
Jocelyn.” 
| From a census recently taken in Paris, it appears that there 
are in the city 1,732,529 Catholics, 30,421 Jews, 17,281 Calvin- 
ists, 14,940 Lutherans, 9,432 Anglicans, Methodists and 


Quakers; 422 Mohammedans, Buddhists and Brahmins; 
4 








others; anc itis the meanest kind of tyranny to interfere in | chalk alone. A rough guess, of course, but one as likely to 2,500 persons who declared that they belonged to no religious 


habits or enjoyments for the mere sake of worrying, and be- | 
cause we choose to set our face against them. ‘Take the | 
question of smoking, which perhaps more than any other has 
caused dissension between men and women, the one indulg- 
ing, the other objecting, and neither refraining for the sake 
of the other. Of course we know all that can be said on the 
subject. From the woman comes the complaints of a horrid 
odor which she detests ; of a disagreeable habit which makes 
him personally unpleasant te ber, and sometimes of an un- 
necessary expense, Where money is not too plentiful; and 
almost always that of unhealthiness, which, however, is an 
argument that does not run on four legs—we doubt if it has | 
even three—individual experience being distinctly opposed | 
to it, and even medical testimony divided. To these spear- | 
points the man oflers the broad defence of liking—of the | 
conviction that it does him good—of the universal instinct | 
for some such gentle sedative traceable through all ages and 
all races—of the pain and damage it would be to him were 
he to forego his long-cherished indulgence; and, seeing that, 
as a mere balance of forces, his liking is so much greater than 
her disliking can possibly be, he thinks himself justified in 
retaining his pipe, notwithstanding her objections and in the 
teeth of her worrying. So the controversy goes on from 
year to year, if the worried is as persistent as the worrier ; 
but, as constant dropping will holliw the hardest stone, and 
as most mev come home for peace, not war, nine times out | 
of ten the poor beleaguered smoker gives way so far as to! 
take his pipe in a meek and apologetic manner; and some- 
times, in a secret and underhand manner; and sometimes 
but rarely—and we are glad that it is rarely—he drops the | 
habit altogether, and the worrier stands triumphant on the | 
fragments of the broken meerschaum. And then she louks 
round for something else to attack, and finds it. 
Children are often the objects of an immense 
worry. Resilience is one of the blessed qualities of youth, | 
and without it indeed many a young creature would be | 
worried into a& mere nonentily, just a degree removed from | 
imbecility. Imbued with tbe belief, quite wholesome and | 
legitimate as a belief, that their primary duty is to bend the | 
twig the way they wish the tree to incline, parents of the! 
worrying kind never have their fingers off that unhappy twig | 
of theirs whose inclination is not quite to their liking. It 
they have a nervous child to manipulate, with a tendency to | 
gauche and fidgety ways, instead of leaving the thing alone | 
as a rule, with just a good-natured reminder now and again, | 
made in a pleasant, heartsome manner, the worrier is always 
atthe poor litile victim, to the invariable result of increas 








be two or three times too little as two or three times too big. 
Such, or somewhat such, is the fact. 


sect; and two only who had the courage to confess that they 


It had long been sus- | ¥€ free-thinkers. 
pected, and more than suspected ; and the late discoveries of 


The Turkish Navy is in a very fine condition; the old- 


Dr. Carpenter and Dr. Wyville Thompson have surely placed | fashioned frigates and “liners” are being weeded out, and 


it beyond doubt.—Charles Kingsley. 
a 


SUGGESTIVE TITLES. 


Mr. Dickens’ titles seem to be quite without equal for ex- 


pressiveness of the true character of the works to which they 
belong. There is hardly one title in the whole list thai is not 
intrinsically laughable, grotesque—a caricature of a name. 
The whole nomenclature of Mr. Dickens’ novels seems 
designed with a special view to drollery. The names mostly 
consist of sounds so combined as to tickle us, whether by 
association wilh formal ideas, or by a mere vague grotesque- 
ness; and this state of things is the natural and proper con- 
comitant of the universal laughter business, so extensively 
carried on in tbe incidents, situations, and turns of thought 
and phrase. The ‘* Pickwick Papers,” ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘‘ David Copperfield,” ‘* Dombey and 


Son,” ‘Little Dorrit,” ‘* Barnaby Rudge,” are all indubitably ; 


funny titles, some more so, some less; but, laughable though 
they be, they are all as distinctly natural growths from the 
books that bear them as are the titles of George Eliot and 


| Charlotte Bronte—just as distinctly the spontaneous expression 


of the caricaturist’s mind as theirs are of the earnest, though 


the inside of Dickens’ books, we should expect humor and wit 
and much grotesqueness just as confidently from such a name 
as Pickwick as we should expect weird, massive, relentless 
force from such a name as that affixed by Charlotte Bronte’s 


amount of sister to one of the most powerful and disagreeable books of 


the present century-—“ Wuthering Heights;” a tale which 
rivets us to the bracing and exhilarating scene of its action, 
astounds us at the author's sheer force of bead and hand, and 
goes far to disgust us with her taste. How different the pithy 
suggestive Jabels of these our women artists, or the equally 
suggestive and appropriate grotesques of Mr. Dickens, from 
the ponderous, dismal, maxim order of titles affected by Mr. 
Charles Reade. A sermon is a dreary thing at most times and 
in most places; but a sermon on the back of a novel—a 
sermon, too, that may, like most others, be too easily turned 
into ridicule, is e2lamitous indeed. ‘‘It is Never too Late to 
Mend!” How much too yague and provocative !— Zinsley’s 
Magazine. 


most of the vessels now in commission are iron steamers of 
the approved models. ‘The ‘ Capitan Pasha” or commander- 
in-chief, is Hobart Pasha, formerly Admiral Hobart of the 
British Navy. There are a good many Englishmen in the 
navy, especially in the department of engineering. 

A prudent match-making mamma gave the following candid 
advise to her daughter: ‘Ob, marry the man you love, girl, 
if he is as rich as Croesus.” 

Curran, when opposed to Lord Clare, said that he reminded 
him of a chimney-sweep, who had raised himself by dark and 
dusky ways, and then called aloud to his neighbors to witness 
his dirty elevation. 

“T remember,” says Lord Biden, ‘* Mr. Justice Gould try- 
ing a casé at York, and when he had proceeded for about two 
hours, he observed, ‘Here are only eleven jurymen in the 

ox, where is the twelfth?’ ‘Please you, my lord,’ said one 
of the eleven, he has gone away about some other business, 
but he has left his verdict with me!’” 

The Christian Register says that one of the greatest my- 
steries relating to Henry Ward Beecher is his inability to 
speak well to children, 

The Detached British Squadron of five ships of the line has 
arrived home, ‘The total distance traversed by the ships since 


»| by no means sombre realist’s miud. If we knew nothing of | they left England (Nov., 1871) is 29,414 miles. 


A dispatch from Calcutta states that the cyclone of the 20th 
ult. principally affected Serajgunge and its neighborhood. A 
large quantity of jute was destroyed, and many native boats 
wrecked, 

The Norwegian clergy are very fond of their grog. The 
preacher takes his spirits in the vestry after his labors, and at 
clerical gatherings wine, beer aud punch are provided in 
abundance. 

In Germany children go to school at 7 A.M. and donot leave 
uutil4 P.M. A half an hour at noon is regarded by the Dutch 
schoolmasters ample time for urchins to destroy a bit of black 
bread and drink a cup of Adam's celebrated ale. 

It was in allusion to Mr. Seward’s frequent predictions at 
the opening of the war that the contest would be closed in 60 
or 90 days that Hosea Biglow gave his celebrated piece of 
advice, which is good for all times and persons : 

‘Don't never prophecy onless yer know.” 
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Baron Rothschild has purchased East Lee House, East | Liberal party had ever achieved one tithe of what had been 


Churchmen, to expostulate with the Dereham Independents, 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, for £8,000, and intends to make it the| achieved within the last four years. Mr. Stansfeld would not, 


headquarters of a new yacht club. 


Rome last spring. ‘The pretty and good princess, it is feared, 
will have a short life. 


An order has been issued by the Italian Ministry forbidding 


Louis Blanc lecturing in Italy. 


Mrs. Hyacinthe Loyson is a violent woman's rightist, and 
will doubtless put the excellent father up to a few points on 
her ‘‘sphere” very shortly. It seems she was a delegate to 
the National Women’s Convention at Washington in 1569. 

M. Thiers ordinarily dresses in a suit of black broadcloth, 
frock coat and decidedly ancient trousers. He wears an old- 
fashioned New England high shirt collar, and invariably carries 
an umbrella or cane, upon which he leans while shuffling along 
the boalevard. 


——___@——_—_— 
A PICTURE. 


Through heather, moss, and golden rod, 
We wandered in the summer weather, 
And heeding scarce the way we trod, 
Were glad, because we were together. 


And when the noonday sun was high, 
A purple rock gave shelter cool, 

Where, hidden from the summer sky, 
And flecked with shadows, lay a pool. 


It seemed a jewel, bright yet dim ; 
Wet ferns half strove to cover it ; 
Enticed by thyme, about the brim 
The wild bees murmured over it. 


And this the wishing well,” she cried, 
Where they who drink a boon may crave ;” 
And kneeling there, the spell she tried ; 

Aud though she smiled, her eyes were grave. 


Small hands together lightly pressed 
From the cool spring she lifted up, 
And half in earnest, half in jest, 
She offered me the rosy cup. 


And in the pool her shadow came, 
A picture ne’er to be forgot ! 
Sweet eves and falling hair, in frame 
Of foxglove and forget-me-not. 
—Chambers's Journal. 
as — + 





GoLpD MINING rN AusTRALIA.—The reports received from 
the colony of Victoria show that the amount of gold being 
obtained appears to be well kept up. A vast amount of 
prospecting is being carried on at Sandhurst, which must in 
many instances be attended with prosperous results. The 


| however, recommend, therefore, a policy of ‘‘ Fear Nothing,” 
The Princess Marguerite, who, after a summer of searching | of ‘Do Nothing,” of “Rest, and be thankful.” That never 
for health, had a hemorrhage at Ostend (although it is denied), 
bas returned to Monza almost as delicate as when she left 


reverse. 








denies that the Union is Republi or Cc t 


selves together to d th 











the community. 


intention, he will take into his counsel two of the tenants. 





H. Chaplin, M-P., and other influential landed proprietors. 


English miners have been engaged. 





bring them to the close of that book. 








calls for the first six months of the present year amounted to 
£231,442, and the dividends to £282,778. The yields for the 
same period were 166,426 0z., of the value of £656,584. The 
calls have exceeded the same period of last year by £157,402, 
which will give an idea of the great increase that has oc- 
curred this year in the working and prospecting of the mines 
of the district, and also in the erection of machinery, which 
has increased toa very great extent. The alluvial country 
round Dunolly has been famous for returning some of the 
largest nuggets ever found in the world, and on the 12th ot 
July aman named Davey was rewarded by the discovery of 
a splendid jump of gold. He was working at Wilson’s lead, 
about three miles from Dunolly, when he found the welcome 
stranger, Which weighed 538 oz. The prices 6f shares in the 
Great Extended Hustler’s quartz mine, the tribute company 
of that reef, and Winter's Freehold alluvial mine fell consid- 
erably on a decline in the yield, which, however, it was 
maintained, was only temporary. Tbe past half-year’s gold 
yield in New South Wales shows an increase of 65,275 oz. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Bentinck, M.P., ina public speech lately, pronounced 
the settlement of the Alobama question a dishonor to Eng- 
Jand. It was absurd that a rule should be made and held to 
bind England to responsibility for an act committed long be- 
fore the rule bad any existence. England deserved the scorn 
of the whole world, and would cease to hold her position 
among the nations. A meeting of Conservatives at Castle 
Heddingbam was addressed by Mr. Henry Jervis, M.P., and 
others, who severely censured the Government for its conduct 
of negetiotions with the United States, 

A suit brought against Mr. Thomas H. Dudley, United States 
Consul at Liverpool, by a man named Alcott. who enlisted as 
a sceaman on the Confederate steamer Alal , for P 
tion for his detention at Liverpool as a witness, by order of 
Mr, Dudley, at the time the Alabama sailed, has just been 
brought to a conclusion, and resulted adversely to the plaintiff. 
The Court decided that the Geneva ‘Tribunal had settled all 
questions connected with the Alabama case, and directed a 
verdict to be entered for the defendant. 


Five thousand laborers on the steamship piers in Liverpool 
are on a strike. 


A great meeting of Internationalists is to be beld in Hyde 
Park on the 30th of November. 


The rumor of the Autumn session of Parliament is dis- 
credited. 


Additional military and constabulary forces have been ordered 


to Lisburn, lrelund, as an anti-Catholic disturbance is threat- 
ened in that town. 





world the last who ought to be tempted to 





penal servitude. 





cant’s stat 





jiatel 


complainant a sum of money in compensation. 


in the neighborhood of Finsbury 





pital. 
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| next evening. 


Mr. Arch, the president of the National Laborers’ Union, 
has issued an address, in which he replies to ‘‘a tissue of mis- 
representations and subterfuges” by members of Parliament 
at agricultural dinners. Mr. Arch contends that the Union is | gonth Western Railway Company that a great increase had 
not calculated to excite a bad feeling, and is suited to agri- 
culture, as it has no hard and ys rules, but submits its de- | class passengers by all trains had been adopted. 
mands to arbitration, its object being the elevation and in-| "Notwithstanding notices which have appested respecting 
says, is all cavil, as the poor, downtrodden serfs could never wnelat ager ee 9 Sa gree » Nati a ~ Ng wera — 
have organised a Union successfully 1f left to themselves. He vemein still in the hands of the Hatton ae 

i istic; its| Tbe Emperor of Germany has conferred the Order of the 
claims are merely for just wages, proper house accommoda- Iron Cross on Mrs. Alsager, a lady well known through her 
tion, and a garden in which a man may turn his handicraft | Connection with the hospitals of Saarbruckea during tle 
to his own advantage in leisure moments. Mr. Arch thinks | Franco-Prussian war. Her unwearied exertions on behalf of 
that instead of dukes, bishops, and squires leaguing them- the sick and wounded had already been recognised by a num- 

e mo t, they ought to help | ber of medical officers stationed in that town, who, on tke 
it, for he is certain that if vested interests may suffer, the na- | Conclusion of peace, presented her with a handsome bracelet 
tional prosperity will be advanced greatly by this agitation 
in raising the social status of an important industrial class of 


The members of the Old Testament Company of Revisers 
of the Authorised Version resumed their labors on Tuesday, 
the 21st ult. None of the bishops who belong to this com- 
pany were present, and’ the chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. 
Kay. ‘The other bers in attend were Archdeacon 
Rose, Canon Selwyn, Professors Plumptre, Alexander, Fair- 
bairn, Davidson, and Douglas, Drs. Gotch and Ginsburg, and 
W. A, Wright, secretary. The company began with Numbers 
xviii. 25, and it is expected that the present session will 


The subscription which has been set on foot for the repara- 
tion of St. Albans Abbey has now reached the sum of £15,000. 


On Wednesday, the 22nd ult, Mr. Frederick Clappisou, the |cepted by the force under Marshal Bregua, and retreated to 
late secretary to the London and County Bank, who had | 
pleaded guilty at the Central Criminal Court to a charge of 
forgery, was brought up for judgment. ‘The prisoner said he 
bad been led into the miserable position in which be found 
himself by speculating, and by trusting in high names on pros- 
pectuses. Mr. Commissioner Kerr said of all the people in the 


A waterman named James made an application on the 20th 
ult, to the magistrate at the Woolwich police-court for a sum- 
mons under extraordinary circumstances. He stated that at | United States. 
ef eleven — pemene night, after the last ferry boat 

ad crossed to North Woolwich, two mev, whom he named, 3 of j 
living at Silvertown, engage ies th oun Gana. ie purgatorius. The German bishops have protested to the Pope 
told them the fare would be sixpence each, at which th - x ‘ act 
marred. But at length one of — said in an mine te Cardinal Bonnechose, who has just returned from a = to 
the other, ‘Promise him the shilling, and when we get into the Holy See, assures President Thiers that the Pope will re- 
the middle of the river we will throw him overboard and sell |™2in in Rome. 
the boat to-morrow morning.” The applicant thought this was| Prince Frederick Henry Albert, the brother of the Emperor 
spoken in jest, and all tkree got into the boat; but, on ap-| William, died on Tuesday last. 
proaching mid-stream, they laid hold of him and really threw 
him into the river. He had a narrow escape of being drowned, | criminally prosecuted for merely having worn the Federal 
for, coupled with the darkness of the night, he was encum-| yniform under the Commune, not even those who had ob- 
bered with a heavy coat, and, being a long way from shore, | tained rank. Of 18,000 charges against individuals who are 
esca d almost hopel The thought of bis wife and 
children, however, he said, made him desperate, and recover-| consequence of no evidence being forthcoming to enable the 
ing his presence of mind (being a good swimmer) he made for 
the shore, which he reached with great difficulty. The mag-|9 00, against all of whom there are serious charges, only 
istrate, who, it is said, appeared to be astounded at the appli- 

t, i liately granted a summons. When| offences or crimes against common or criminal law, such as 
the case was called on the day appointed for the hearing, | assassination, arson, theft, robbery, or plunder. No prosecn- 
neither of the parties appeared, and it was stated that the | tion will ensue upon a mere denunciation. 
matter had been compromised by the defendant paying the 


Two German gentlemen are ee to have fought a duel 
ark. They had quarrelled 
about a lady, and the hostile meeting was the result. It is as- sistently withheld his recognition of the sovereignty of the 
serted that they fought with dagger knives having blades seven 
inches in length, and that after a severe combat, which lasted 
twenty minutes, one of them received an ugly gash, which | the bishop's position, will take special care to secure by legis- 
itated his i diate removal to the German Hos- 


to point out totbem their mistake in vulgarising the name 
of Cowper into an advertising machine, and then to aid in the 
creation of a fund which may make it worth the Independents’ 


| had been, and was not likely to be, his political philosophy. | while to turn their thoughts elsewhere.” 
The doctrine which he would preach would be precisely the 





The Ci llor of the Exchequer received in the financial 
year 1871-72 sums amounting to £7,132 forwarded to him for 
conscience sake. ‘This is nearly double the amount (£3,852) 
received on the same account in the preceding year. 


It was reported at the recent meeting of the Glasgow and 


taken place in the revenue since the system of carrying third- 


THE CONTINENT. 


eee ; ; ; - A special dispatch from Paris to the London Telegra ph Says : 
, lant Kinnaird ia informed he tenant in Pertti tht |p Renee x Mond aide ad ected igen 
rate with the Joss which his tenants have sustained by the that the released a ener a mp8: had 4 — _ 
badness of the harvest. With the view of carrying out this | *@*S!0 two eenes Seams amas te ew ann ty See 


and his compatriots when they attempted to assassinate ex 


Emperor Napoleon in 1858. 

Fresh outbreaks of cattle plague have been reported to the F 
Privy Council from the infected districts in Yorkshire. In| .™ oy en = —_— - ad ene Se 
consequence of the proximity of North Lincolnshire to this | S10" Of the Assembly in bebalt of * rince “A de: 
district, the Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture has called | Prinee proposes to pr tee pe le of eumgag? 
upon the local authority to consider the propriety of closing a bs ee — an eed nla - 
fairs and markets in the parts of Lindsey for a period of six | *™¢e and Frincess have lett \reneva ty : 

weeks. The movement has the support of Mr. Heneage, Mr.| ‘The German army of occupation has begun to evacuate the 





Department of the Upper Marne. 


The demand for coal in some of the principal colliery dis- | Transports sailed, last week, with 580 more Communists for 
tricts is said to be rapidly falling off, and a corresponding re- | the penal colonies. 

duction in the price is therefore hoped for. From Ireland 
there is a report of the discovery of an immense coal bed in | Permanent 
County Kilkenny, between the Suir and the Barrow, and com- 
municating with both rivers. Arrangements have, it is stated, 
already been made for an immediate start, and a number of 


President Thiers, in the course of his remarks before the 

Cx ission of the Assembly, used the following 
words : ‘* Europe has rendered us justice at Berlin. Our 
army is recovering and our credit is excellent.’ These as- 
surances were received with cheers by the members of the 
Commission. 


A dispatch fom Ferrol, received in Madrid on Sunday, says 
the insurrectionists bad made two attacks on the frigate Astu- 
rius, but in both instances were speedily repulsed by the crew. 
Three Govertment vessels are blockading the entrance to the 
Harbor of Ferrol, and it is impossible fer any of the vessels 
captured by the rebels to go ont. Anarchy prevails in the 
insurgent band, and it is believed that the insurrection will be 
overthrown by the first attack of the Government troops. 

Marshal Bregua, Captain-General of the Province of Corunna, 
has arrived at Ferrol with a force of Government troops. The 
rebels continue to concentrate at the Arsenal. Fifteen hun- 
dred insurrectionists who left Ferrol for Jubis were inter- 

















the town. 


The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung gives authoritative 
denial to a current report that Prince Bismarck’s health was 
so bad that his leave of absence had been extended three 
months. That journal states that the physicians of the Prince 
do not regard his illness as at all serious, or as likely to ren- 


peculate were | der prolongation of his residence abroad beyond the appointed 
bank clerks, and the only way to remove that temptation 


was by giving them proper salaries, which, however, the) 4 eet of five German men-of-war is now fitting out fora 
prisoner seems to have had. He sentenced him to five years’ 


time necessary. 


cruise around the world. Ibe expedition will be under the 
command of Admiral Werner, and will be gone eighteen 
months. ‘The fleet sails directly for the West Indies, and 
thence will proceed to New Orleans and other ports in the 


Twenty-one new books have been placed on the Jnder Er- 


against molestation by the Prussian Government. 


It is reported from Paris that nobody will henceforth be 


actually in prison 9,000 will be immediately struck out in 
prosecution to proceed with the charges. Of the remaining 


those will be upheld where the incriminated are accused of 


An important statement of the intentions of the Prussian 
Government towards the recalcitrant clergy is made in the 
Provincial Correspondence. Regarding the Bishop of Erme- 
land, the semi-official paper says: ‘‘ The bishop having per- 


State and of the absolute authority of the laws of the land, the 
Government, irrespective of ulterior decisions with regard to 


lative measures the sovereignty of the State in matters con- 
cerning all civil life, against all doubts, reservations, and_en- 


Some excitement has been occasioned in Greenwich by the | croachments on the part of the Church. The Prussian Diet 

dden disapp of Mr. Harry Sydney Boate, the pro- | will in its next session, find it one of its principal tasks to co- 
prietor and editor of a local paper, the Kentish Mercury. Mr. | operate with the Government to that end. 
Boate succeeded to the proprietorship of the paper shortly! Count Andrassy, speaking in the financial committee of the 
after the death of Mr. Hooper Hartnall, a little more than a 


Austrian Delegation lately, declared that the political aim of 
year ago. He left home on the 17th ult., telling Mrs. Boate, wget y ee 


,to whom he had only been married six months, that he was 
going to Reading on a fishing excursion, and would return the 
Since that time he has never been heard of, 


the Austro-Hungarian Government was the preservation of 
peace. ‘To this end it was necessary the world should be 
convinced that it was possible to be trustworthy as a friend 


; ; . 1 dangerous as an enemy. The intention of the Emperor 
_ Mr. Stansfeld spoke on Tuesday, the 24th ult., at a meet-| and as he incautiously took with him a considerable sum of “y a y 
ing held at Halifax to celebrate the formation of a Liberal! money, it is feared some harm has befallen him. 


Association. 
Mr. John Crossley also took part in the proceedings. Mr. 
Stunsfeld said he thought that, as far as Parliament was con- 
cerned, the present was for the Liberal party a time of confi- 
dence ond of hope. Since the formation of Mr. Gladstone's 
Admmistration, three or four years ago, no one conversant 
with polities and with the past or 
England would say that in the same time, in the same num- 
ber of months and of years, any Liberal Government and any 


Lord F. C. Cavendish, Mr. Isaac Holden, and | 


present political history of | ** neat Gothic structure,’ 


j 
i 


A correspondent of the London 7%mes states that the house 
, at East Dereham, Norfolk, in which Cowper spent the last | and the e 
| three and a half years of his life, is about to be pulled down, 
;and a Congregational chapel built on the site. The house 
has already been bought (except a small portion sold sepa- 


at the Imperial meeting pointed exclusively to the manifesta- 
tion of a wish for sincere and friendly relations with the newly 
constituted German Empire. No conventions were concluded, 

ge of opini on the part of the Ministers was 
perfectly satistactory. The Minister added that Panslavistic 
tendencies find no support in official Russian quarters. Speak- 
ing of foreign relations, Count Andrassy stated that they were 





rately to a purchaser), and plans have been prepared for a| the best possible with Italy and Turkey. Those with al! 


| 


* which is to be called the “ Cowper | countries in the East, for the prosperity of which the Austro- 
| Congregational Church.” ‘The writer appeals to “intelligent 


Hungarian Monarchy evinces the most lively goodwill, are 








Nonconformists through the country, much more, than to] very satisfactory. 
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THE ALBION 











To Investors. 


To those who have funds to invest in large | 


or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend, 
after full investigation, the Seven-Thirty Gold 
Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. Bearing seven and three-tenths per 
cent. gold interest, (equal now to 814 car- 
rency,) aud sold at par, they yield an income 
considerably more than one-third greater than 
U.S, 5-20's. They are Coupon and Registered, 
the lowest denomination being $100, the high- 
est, $10,000 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
All the 
property and Rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 23,000 acres per mile of road, are 


a large business the present season. 


pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 


eeived in exchange at current prices. 


of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c., 
will be furnished on application. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 


Financial Ageats N. P. R. R. 


CITY STOCKS FOR SALE. 
MOBILE CITY 8s, Coupons received for Taxes. 
ELIZABETH CITY 7s, due in 1878. 
NEW YORK CITY 6s and 7s, Also 
JERSEY CITY 7s 
WATER BONDS, 
30 YEARS TO RUN. 


GEO, K,. SISTARE, 24 Nassau St. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,234425. 


Loca COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Strect. 


FRAME, HARE & 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreetr & 202 Broapway, New York. 





CUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 

Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT? of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
—s M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
Co, 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


FRANKLIN H. CASES, 


Manager. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of ComMégsion) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 





THE INDIANA 


AND 


ILLINOIS §CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 


~ 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 


COLD BONDS, 


$3,500,000. 


This is an EAST AND WEST ROAD, RUNNING 
ON THE 40TH PARALLEL, FROM INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., TO DECATUR, ILL., 152 miles; through the 
richest agricultural and mineral country of both 
states: and connecting at termini with the GREAT 
THROUGH ROUTES to the East and West. 

It ix the only PRst and West road in a belt 
averaging 30 miles wide, and passes through the best 
partof the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, in which the COMPANY OWNS 2,000 
ACRES of BLOCK COAL LANDS. It owns, also, 
30,000 acres of Farming Lands. 

$1,400,000 IN CASH has been already ex- 
pende d on this Road, “ot which 30 miles in Iilinois 
are finished and in operation. Fifty-five miles more, 
completing the Western Division, Decatur to the 
Coal Fie — wilt be completed this fall and the whole 
road in Sv 

Upwards ” TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS more 
are pledged to the enterprise, partly by counties, 
towns and individuals along the line, but chiefly by 
wealthy capitalists, among whom are W. H. GU 1oN 
(of Williams and Guion), SIDNEY DILLON, J AY 
COOKE & CO., CLARK, DODGE & CO., 
SELIGMAN, VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO., 
S. FORBES, of New York, BENJ. E. 
Boston, HENRY LEWIS, of Philadelphia, and GEO. 
M. PULL MAN, of Chicago. 

Bonds $1,000 each payable in 30 years, principal and 


interest in Go_p, rree of GoveRNMENT Tax. Sink- 
ing Fund 2'9 per cent. on Gross Earnings. 
For sale at @ and accrued interest by the Financial 


Agents of the Co. (of whom pamphlets and informa- 
tion may be obtained) 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wall-st, 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


AGENCY OF ‘RHE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers, Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, also ou Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted, 
JOHN ceria at 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 

OF THE 

Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 

America, 

3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 

IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

THE 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE? 


These lands are in the central 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great "Temperate 3 Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the Onited States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 


and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 





rtion of the United 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 





TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES, 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Dauish, wailed free everywhere. a #8, 

Vin 


O. F. 
Land Cuumioaionen t .P.R.R. Co, 





Omaba, Neb. 








IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED.......... .. 


CAPITAL : 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 


Pine Street, New York. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resiwent Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancurpap, H.B.M. Consu, Chairman. 
A. A. Low Low & Bros. 

n.d. Japynay. of B.S . Jafiray & Co 
RicHaRD Invin, of Rie hard bein & Co. 
Pavip SALomon, No. 11 West ath Street. 


J. ? aes Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Ty 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LoNpON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


WALKER, 


BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRCULAR NOTES var temennaee EXCHANGE 
Oo) 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and "cred Credits and Franc Ex- 


change on PARIS. 


Railway and oie Loans negoti* 
and Bonds dealt ;in on Commission. 
Deposits 


‘ed. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BAN KER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





Ge" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, 
Cou, LAND WARRANTS, ExcuanceE, & 
and Sold. 

= for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cut 

2 Collections 4 DIVIDENDS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, 
and remitted for promptly. 

CORRESPONDENTS of this house, 


COUPONS 


snd despatch. 
New York CoRRESPONDENTS: 
0. KOUNTZE BROTE HERS. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 


and accrued Interest, in Currency 
Nine per cent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge 


of New York, President. 


Bends. 
Principal and Interest payable in Gold at 
National City Bank, New York. 


safe investment. 
on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob. 


tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York, 


Avellers, on the | 


Exchange on London and Paris, 


ANDREWS AY CO., 


Stocks 
Interest On 


Stocks, 
., &c., Bought 


&c., &c., made upon all points 


may rely 
apon having their business attended to with fidelity 


HENRY CLEWS 


> Yielding about 


Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 


the 
We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
All securities taken at Board prices 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(®” THE TRUSTEES, 
| THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
| FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF TTS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, L871: 


IN CONFORMITY TO 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dee., 871...... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

January, 187! 


5,412,777 
7,446,452 69 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jai 
uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871 

Losses paid during the 


n- 
$5,375,793 24 


same period............. $2,735,930, 63 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143.240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and othe orwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mort vages.... 4 17,500 00 


Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the ft Rs estimated at. = 386,739 


a \ 1 
———. — - Bills Receivable. 2,105,937 95 
SE wusctenncsvaneesua- seeceecn 274,345 01 

Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
| catea of profits will be paid to the holders therecf, or 

their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
| sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 
| be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 

of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. HW. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonxs, JosePH GAILLARD. J5., 
Cuar.es Dennis, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moore, James Low, 





Henry Corr, 
Jostan O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Crarues H, Russe.y, 
LowE.u Ho.proox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya Puetps, 
CaLeB Barstow, 

A. P. Piixor, 
Witui1aM E. Donar, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Danret 8S. MILver, 
Wo. Stureis, 


B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bancocs, 
Rost, B. Mytury, 
Gorpon W. BurnHaM, 
Freperick CHAUNCY, 
Gero. 8. STEPHENSON, 
WitiiaM H. Wess, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuantes P. Burpett, 
Cras. H. Marsa, 
Wixiuram E, Bunker, 
Samvet L. Mireur, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER Y. Buakg, 
Cuar.es D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLEIT, 34 Yice-Pres’t 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND pose ING PACKETS, 
From my: Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND eemrrs STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
i nent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange 0B 
Mesers. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, Londee, 

rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

Paescngers forwarded to all the Western States or 

anada at lowest rates. 

Fer “— et particularc, appl 

TAVSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 
36 Sonth Street, New York. 


Francis & Loutrel, 


NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Steslonery; Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolior, Scrap Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, on ‘Chenmeen, Wallets, 


, &e. 
= keep everything in our] ne, and gcll at lowert 
a 


. 





, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SOMS. 
Henny Owsa, Agent 





= 








